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CHILDREN’S AND LADIES’ SUMMER SUITS. 


Fig. 1.—Azert Victor Saitor Suir (with Cur Parer Patrern). Fig. 2.—Lapy’s Lovis XV. Costume. Fig. 8.—Lapy’s Wartreau Costume. 
[Cut Paper Patterns of the Albert Victor Sailor Suit, graded to Ju Boys from 4 to 19 Yeare old, in Nine Sizes, from 21 to 29 Inches Chest Measure, will be sent, Prepaid, by Matl, on receipt of Twenty-five Cente.) 
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DEATH IN LIFE. 


Here do I sit, a mourner, 
With my dead before my eyes; 
Flashed with the hues of life is he, 
And quick are his replies ; 


Often his warm hand touches mine; 
Brightly his glances fall ; 

And yet, of all the earth, am I 
The loneliest of all! 


In piteons, prayerless burial 
I laid him—oh, so low! 

And closed my heart above the place, 
That none might ever know. 


Some mourners feel their dead return 
In dreams, in thoughts at even; 
Ah, well for them—their best beloved 

Are faithful still in heaven ! 


But woe to her whose best beloved 
Though dead still wanders near ; 
So far away when by her side 
He can not see nor hear! 


Mine walks the earth—he comes, he goes, 
In busy rounds of life; 

His gains and chances counteth he; 
His days with joy are rife. 


Careless, he meets me day by day, 
Nor thinks of words once said. 
Oh, would that love could live again, 
Or my heart give up its dead! 





Children’s and Ladies’ Summer Suits, 
See illustration on first page. 


Fig. 1.—Asert Victor Sartor Sutt (wiT# 
Cor Parer Pattern). ‘This pretty suit is the 
favorite of the season. The original is made of 
navy blue cloth, trimmed with black braid and 
gilt buttons. The material, of course, can be 
varied to suit the taste. The dress is extremely 
easy and picturesque, and deserves its popularity. 
The pattern is furnished in nine sizes, from 21 
to 29 inches chest measure, to fit boys from four 
to nine years old. The size is taken by passing 
a tape measure entirely around the body, straight 
under the arms. No other measure is required. 





¥ DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 

Tu1s pattern comprises two articles—sailor 
blouse and knee pantaloons. 

Sartor Biovse.—This pattern is in five 
pieces—front, back, sleeve, collar, and cuff. 
Cut the front, back, and sleeves with the longest, 
and the collar with the shortest, straight edge 
laid on the fold of the cloth to avoid making a 
seam. Put the pattern together by the notches. 
Close the seams and set on the collar. Place 
the middle of the collar even with the middle of 
the back, and hold the collar toward you when 
sewing it on. Gather the sleeve at the bottom 
and set on the cuff. Close the seam and gather 
the top, place the seam at the notch in front, 
and sew it in the armhole, holding the sleeve 
toward you when suwing it in. Sew a piece of 
tape on the lower end of the blouse, and run in 
a piece of elastic braid in order to shirr the waist 
to fit the form. ‘The extra fullness of the waist 
droops over the pantaloons. The garment is 
cut whole in the front and back, and is put on 
over the head. ‘The cravat is tied loosely in a 
sailor knot at the opening of the collar. A 
quarter of an inch is allowed for seams on the 
patterns. 

Knee Pantatoons.—This pattern is in four 

ieces—front, back, front of waistband, and 
Conk of waistband. The seven holes show 
where to set the buttons up the side of the leg on 
the front part. Lay three pleats at each side of 
the seam in the back between the notches, 
When cutting add an inch and a quarter of cloth 
at the bottom of the pattern for a facing, and 
leave spring enough at the seams so that it will 
fit well when turned up. Put in the pockets be- 
tween the notches on the outside seam. In 
sewing on the front waistband (which is the 
shorter) let the band lap so that it can be stitch- 
ed on smoothly across the top of the pantaloons. 
In sewing on the back waistband place the mid- 
dle at the seam in the back, and let it extend to 
the edge of thefacing. ‘This facing is cut in the 
back part at the side seam, and is of sufficient 
width to allow the front waistband to lap over 
and button smoothly. These pantaloons button 
on a shirt-waist, which is worn under the blouse. 
A quarter of an inch is allowed for seams on the 
pattern. The pantaloons are trimmed around 
the bottom and up the outside seam of the leg 
with two rows of-fine braid, and the buttons are 
set between the rows, the sailor collar and 
sleeves of the blouse being trimmed to corre- 
spond. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, for boy 
four years old, 3 yards. 

Add a quarter of a yard for every year of age. 

Quantity of braid, 4 yards, 

Number of buttons, 12. 

Fig. 2.—Lapy’s Louis XV. Costume. Skirt 
and basque-waist of rose-colored faille, trimmed 
with flounces of the material. Louis XV. over 
dress of maize sultane, with black satin stripes, 
scalloped on the edge and bordered with black 
satin bias folds. Frill of Mechlin lace, with 
bow of maize crépe de Chine edged with black 
satin, and lined with rose-colored faille. Rose- 
colored parasol, Hair confined by a rose-colored 
ribbon. 

Fig. 3.—Lapy’s Watreau Costume. Skirt 
of striped faille in two shades—Sévres blue and 
pale blue. Polonaise of pale chiné blue sul- 
tane, edged with a pleated ruche of the mate- 
rial of the skirt, with a bias fold through the 
middle. Pompadour parasol of blue silk, lined 


with white. 
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@@ Harper’s WEEKty for June 22 
will contain a gratuitous and splendidly 
illustrated 


BOSTON JUBILEE SUPPLEMENT, 


containing many new and exceedingly 
interesting engravings of views in and. 
about Boston, with an entertaining and 
graphic Sight-seer’s Guide to the nota- 
ble places of the city and its vicinity. 
No visitor to Boston can afford to do 
without this magnificent Supplement. 





tae Cut Paper Patterns of the Albert Victor 
Sailor Suit for Boys from Four to Twelve Years 
old, illustrated on the first page of the present 
Number, are now ready, and will be sent by the 
Publishers, prepaid, by Mail, on receipt of Twenty- 
five Cents. For Complete List of Cut Paper Pat- 
terns published see Advertisement in last Number. 

1a Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a rich variety of patterns, illustrations, and 
descriptions of Boys and Girls Gymnastic Suits ; 
Dresses, Blouse-Waists, Aprons, Lingerie, etc. ; a 
full assortment of Infants’ Clothing, Ladies’ Gar- 
den Hats and Gloves, Sofa-Pillows, Clothes-Racks, 
Crab Napkins, Embroidery Designs and Medall- 
tons ; an Alphabet for Marking Children’s Cloth- 
ing, etc. ; with brilliant literary and artistic attrac- 
tions. 





ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 


CCOMPLISHMENTS have a different 
definition at different periods; those 
things which were deemed such in the days 
of our grandmothers have lost their ancient 
lustre, and retreated into obscurity before 
the more fashionable accomplishments of 
to-day. Nobody thinks it an accomplish- 
ment now to work feather and hem stitch, 
to make elaborate embroideries, to paint un- 
classified plants, to plait watch-chains and 
crystal beads in fantastic patterns. All these 
things have grown alittle musty. No doubt 
there was a time when a young lady was 
considered accomplished if she could read, 
and when she learned to write what a prodi- 
gy she had become! When HomER lived 
perhaps it was an accomplishment to be 
able to listen—that is, to have the appreci- 
ative and receptive soul developed. 
Nowadays, if one has a smattering of 
French, can beat a symphony out of the 
piano, can gossip about art and theology, 
read novels and waltz, she is pronounced ac- 
complished! But what hasshe accomplished? 
We doubt if she has made much of an ad- 
vance upon her ancestors; hem stitch and 
fagoting were useful as well as ornamental, 
while poor French is neither one nor the 
other; it has only the advantage of employ- 
ing the mind rather than the muscles; but, 
after all, is it not the mind which gives mo- 
tive power to the muscles? Was not Bar- 
BARA UTTMAN, who invented lace-making, an 
accomplished woman? Though she wrought 
with her hands, it was at the dictation of her 
brain; she accomplished an industry for her 
sex; she brought needle-work to a crisis; 
she bettered the instructions of her elders, 
and put an idea into that which had been 
something mechanical and tedious before her. 
It would seem that we are a little confused 
as to the right meaning of accomplishments. 
They are not for show so much as for use; 
therefore would it not be better to know one 
thing perfectly, to accomplish one branch, be 
it language, art, conversation, or music, rath- 
er than to dabble in all superficially in order 
to pass muster in society, and shine in vir- 
tue of the variety of our accomplishments 
instead of their quality? Moreover, these 
things seem to retrograde rather than to 
progress. Who, after the first bloom of young 
ladyhood, after the actual business of life has 
begun, continues to paint impossible land- 
scapes, to practice polkas, and translate Sir 
WALTER ScoTT’s novels into the original 
again? In the hurly-burly of life there is 
little time and less repose for the serious pur- 
suit ofart. The piano disturbs the baby, and 
one has discovered that Sir WALTER’s novels 
read finer in their native tongue, with a 
saving of time. So the hand forgets its cun- 
ning in oils and crayons, the gamut falls into 
disuse, and the French verbs retreat into 
some dusty chamber of the brain. After 
some years have passed, what has one to 
show of these mouldy accomplishments? A 
pencil sketch that has lost its enchantment, 
a half-remembered melody that clings to the 
finger-tips, and the ability to comprehend an 
easy sentence in French met in reading. In 
reverses of fortune how many of these can 
be turned to profit? how many are only 
clear loss ? . 
‘those who have the time and power to 








accomplish so many things are few; those 
who touch and go are legions. It is not 
easy to keep so many irons in the fire, and 
all in working order; some are almost cer- 
tain to be too hot or too cold—the fire does 
not radiate toward all with equal intensity. 
One has a talent for music, perhaps; but in- 
stead of giving her energies to it, instead of 
accomplishing it, she must perforce dabble 
in half a dozen other things in order to ac- 
quire accomplishments which finally fade 
out like high-colored prints not warranted 
to wash, and the talent is hindered of devel- 
opment. What is worth doing at all is worth 
doing well; and since we can not do credit 
to a score of these things, why attempt more 
than human enterprise can perform? Why 
try to strip the tree, when the windfalls are 
as much as We can carry away? Is there 
any glory in doing a great many things 
shabbily? A universal genius is one of the 
rarest blossoms of the race; the ordinary in- 
tellect can not cover the same area of learn- 
ing; it may fill one department admirably, 
but stretch it beyond its limits, and he who- 
runs may read the story of its flaws and 
failures. The mind gets dissipated, lacks 
concentration, goes only skin-deep into a 
subject, arrives at the gist of nothing, re- 
sembles the broken bucket with which chil- 
dren draw water from a well; it starts all 
bubbling over, and making a great show of 
its contents, but the water has leaked out 
on the journey! Why should daubing in 
water-colors and oils be accomplishments, 
and housekeeping brought to a fine art be 
considered an inferior performance? Why 
should a slight acquaintance with foreign 
tongues transcend the accomplishment of 
perfect English? If one’s sewing or cook- 
ing is more perfect in its way than one’s 
music, who can doubt which is the true 
accomplishment? If one puts more brains 
into her common work than another into 
her “accomplishments,” which one has toil- 
ed most effectively? “But,” says an ob- 
jector, “it is the employment of the mind 
in these higher tasks which raises them be- 
yond the ordinary level.” But is not the 
mind the inspiration of every energy? and 
if this be so, it is only that which we do with 
the utmost of energy that is in us which can 
be fairly reckoned as an “accomplishment.” 








MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f Blowing Trumpets. 
Y DEAR THOMAS,—I suppose that 
you and your friends disdain the cir- 
cus, but now that the great singers have 
gone, and the pleasant days have come, I 
do sometimes renew my youth by joining a 
party of juvenile people, whose enjoyment 
in the circus ig quite as sincere as yours in 
the opera, and I confess that mine does not 
lag far behind theirs. I went recently with 
such a company, and saw all the familiar 
sights, and smelled the old smells, and de- 
lighted in the eternal youth of things. But 
when a serious gentleman in a very party- 
colored costume made a profound bow to 
the noble company, busily engaged at the 
moment with fruit and pea-nuts, and then 
raising a trumpet to his lips, blew a mighty 
blast, the excitement in my little circle be- 
came quite uncontrollable. So gorgeous a 
musician, producing such tremendousstrains, 
it was agreed had never been seen and heard ; 
and I think that Signor M‘Maloni, the other 
grave gentleman, with an Irish aspect and 
an Italian name, who rode gracefully stand- 
ing upon the steep flank of a calico pony, 
was even less impressive to us than Herr 
Boreas, the trumpeter in ordinary to the 
crowned heads of Europe; for it was, accord- 
ing to the veracious bills, no other than that 
celebrated and wide-world-renowned artist 
and virtuoso to whom we listened. 

Little Lucy Honeysuckle was full of en- 
thusiasm. ‘Oh! dear Mr. Bachelor,” she 
exclaimed, with ardor, “did you ever hear 
any thing so perfectly splendid in all your 
life? Isn’t he the most wonderful trump- 
eter in the whole world ?” 

I sympathized with the dear little girl’s 
delight, but if I had told her the cold truth, 
which I do not hesitate to confide to my 
dear Thomas, I should have answered that, 
marvelous as Herr Boreas might be, I had 
yet heard even more tremendous trumpeters. 
And when Lucy asked, “ Mr. Bachelor, do you 
suppose that he can play equally well upon 
all trumpets, or can he only blow his own?” 
I answered that there were a great many 
people who could blow their own trumpets 
much better than any other, and that Herr 
Boreas probably belonged to that company. 
For if all the world is a stage, and men and 
women merely players, is it not also a cir- 
cus, and many men and women merely blow- 
ers of their own trumpets ? 

What prodigious blasts I have heard 
upon some of those private instruments! 
And when several of the trumpeters chance 
to be together and play their several tunes, 
the effect is as overwhelming as that of the 





old-fashioned chaotic tuning of the orches- 








tra before the curtain rose at the theatre 
But the solace of a private trumpet to the 
owner who performs upon it must be very 
great. He feels no need of other music. 
The same tune, with infinite yet monotonous 
variations, satisfies him entirely ; and I re- 
mark that the delight of a skillful trumpet- 
er in his own performance is only surpassed 
by his impatience of that of every body else, 
But that is an old characteristic of musi- 
cians; and some cynics have thought that 
they detected traces of the same disposition 
in painters. Indeed, I suppose it is we men 
of letters—for I facetiously claim to belong 
to that illustrious fraternity because of my 
correspondence, for I have no other claim 

as I am often told—I say it is only we men 
of letters who habitually praise each other's 
performances. 

There are people whom you may know 
very well without suspecting that they own 
a trumpet or know how to play, when sud- 
denly, in the midst of some pleasant inter- 
view, they whip out an enormous instrument 
of this kind and proceed to blow a resound- 
ing blast, before which I really believe that 
Herr Boreas himself would quail. This was 
recently my experience. I was sitting 
quietly in my room one evening dreaming, 
as I often dream at such times, of what my 
life might have been had a certain monosy]l- 
lable long and long ago been other than it 
was, when young Parchment came in and 
said that he had called to ask my assistance. 
It is a good youth, whom I have always 
known, and I said to him that I would glad- 
ly help him if I could. Then he unfolded 
the matter. It was simply that he wished 
to apply for a position as book-keeper ina 
certain great house, and would be glad if I 
-would write a letter of introduction to the 
partners. I said that I would do so imme- 
diately, adding that of course he knew that 
he would be only an assistant, as the head 
book-keeper had no thought of retiring. 

“Oh! I know,” he said; and thereupon 
this youth, in whom I had never suspected 
any musical skill, deliberately put a trump- 
et to his mouth and played the most extraor- 
dinary and overpowering tune. I listened 
in amazement. But I remember the melody 
very well, and I can perhaps give you some 
idea of it. He began by saying that he 
thought he ought to know something about 
book-keeping, as he had given a great deal 
of his life to it. Moreover, he had a natural 
aptitude for figures. They never perplexed 
him. He could solve the most difficult prob- 
lems in his head. As for his handwriting, 
he rather thought that it was quite legible 
and symmetrical. It was as easy for him to 
write well as for a bird to sing. And let the 
head book-keeper beware! <A very worthy 
man, undoubtedly, but when his assistant 
came, we should all see which was which. 
The partners, he said, would soon discover 
which was the real man and master in the 
book-keeping department. Why, my dear 
Mr. Bachelor, I shall be invaluable to them— 
invaluable; and they will be very unjust to 
themselves if they do not make me the most 
flattering offers to come into the firm. 

I listened, astounded, to this performance, 
and I gazed in admiration at the placid sat- 
isfaction which showed itself upon the 
trumpeter’s face. “I congratulate you, my 
young friend,” I said at last: “you cer- 
tainly blow your own trumpet marvelously.” 
He smiled kindly and loftily as he answered, 
“It’s only the truth, you know.” And that 
parting blast was the most prodigious of all. 

There are some performers who, because 
of timidity, or awkwardness, or ignorance, 
blunder dreadfully in trying to play. They 
say, in a deprecatory manner, that if you 
don’t blow your own trumpet nobody else 
will. That would, perhaps, be a great loss 
to mankind; but I really think that some 
trumpets may as well not be blown at all 
as played in a hesitating, half-ashamed way. 
Put your instrument to your lips and rouse 
the echoes, or leave it untouched. I have 
seen persons come into an editor’s room, and 
pull a manuscript out of their pockets and 
hand it nervously to that awful being, and 
then take out their trumpet and puff a fee- 
ble, wretched note, hoping that the august 
arbiter would find in it something not alto- 
gether unworthy, or weakly hinting that it 
was perhaps as good as the pretty “ Loves 
of the Grasshoppers” in the last number, or 
dying away in a miserable gasp to the effect 
that it was indeed very presumptuous to ex- 
pect to be admitted into such a company 
as the contributors to such a magazine. 
But this is mere abortive bungling. If a 
man undertakes to blow his own trumpet, 
let him do it resonantly. In the supposed 
serenade to the awful being of whom I speak 
let him begin fortissimo at once, and declare 
that no magazine can dispense with such 
contributions and live, and that he offers to 
this favored editorial mortal the first oppor- 
tunity of engaging at the highest price the 
first poet in the world. My dear Thomas, 
if you propose to blow, blow! Don’t puff 
and wheeze and timidly whistle. Herr Bo- 
reas gave all his lengs to it, and you must 
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do the same if you would make the proper 
impression upon little Lucy. 

Indeed, my boy, if you would study the 
great art of blowing your own trumpet in 
its fullest development, you must give your 
days and nights to the newspapers. How 
they do blow! What tremendous trumpet- 
ing! If an excellent editor should in his 
private capacity raise his front window and 
announce to the passers-by that he was the 
most enterprising, independent, heroic, hon- 
est, and influential person in the country; 
that his only object in life was to surpass all 
his competitors in every way, and that he 
did it so completely that they shrank and 
disappeared in the contest; that he always 
knew every thing before every body else, 
and that his statements were the sole au- 
thentic sources of information—he would 
undoubtedly divide with the hand-organ 
and the monkey the attention of the boys 
in the street. But sensible men would think 
him a weak fool or a maniac; and it is not 
every body who would believe in his virtues 
because he advertised them. This would 
be a solo upon the trumpet which would 
confound that modest performance of Herr 
Boreas, prodigious as it was. 

You will learn with pleasure, however, I 
know, that this is a tune which is constant- 
ly executed by the same editor in his public 
capacity. His mastery of the instrument is 
amazing! You learn that his newspaper is 
in fact the only journal, that his enterprise 
is phenomenal, that no secret can hope to 
elude it, and that nothing so great, so ad- 
mirable, so miraculous, was ever known as 
the genius which controls his paper. Of « 
course every body believes it. Who should 
know if not he? Besides, all newspapers 
tell the truth. It has passed into a proverb 
that a thing must be true if it is in the 
newspaper. The louder they blow, the truer 
they must be. And this of which we speak 
is only the greatest truth of all. Yet I 
sometimes think that it is a kind of music 
which is not the pleasantest of all. Indeed, 
I remember to have heard people blowing 
their own trumpets sonorously, and doubt- 
ing whether it was music at all. And I 
have remarked that some of the noblest and 
best men whom I know can not play upon 
any instrument—certainly never blow their 
own trumpet—and yet their lives are most 
melodious, with a music that penetrates 
wherever their names are known. 

Your friend, AN OLD BACHELOR. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


THE ALBERT VICTOR SUIT. 


HE English sailor suit, called the Albert 

Victor, after the son of the Prince of Wales, 
is illustrated on our first page. This simple suit 
is easily made, readily put off and on, comfortable 
to wear, and so inexpensive that it has become 
the favorite of the season for small boys. When 
introduced at the furnishing houses it was intend- 
ed as a négligé suit for out-of-town and sea-side 
wear, but it is so jaunty and graceful that it has 
been adopted for the city also, and is seen in the 
avenues and Park daily. It is oftenest made of 
dark navy blue flannels, ornamented with white 
cotton braid. The twilled flannel that washes 
without fading or shrinking, is three-quarters of 
a yard wide, and costs 75 cents a yard, is the 
serviceable quality mothers select for these suits. 
More pretentious people buy the soft, fine, Mid- 
dlesex flannel, of a lighter blue shade ; this is a 
yard and a half wide, worth $3 50 a yard. The 
trimming is a washing cotton braid, or white 
curled gimp, like cable cord flattened. The 
white pearl buttons are as large as a silver dime. 
Very small boys ‘wear the pantaloons barely 
reaching to the knee; larger boys have them an 
inch or two below the knee. Two rows of braid, 
with buttons between, extend up the outer seam 
of the legs. The waist, or shirt, has been de- 
scribed in former numbers. The square cojlar 
is very wide, is cut quite low around the neck, 
and is fastened by one or perhaps two bows of 
many loops of black ribbon an inch wide. White 
stars and anchors, formerly embroidered on such 
suits, are now seldom seen. The collar and cuffs 
of a striped cambric shirt worn beneath the flan- 
nel waist should be shown plainly to light up the 
dark costume. Furnishing houses charge from 
$7 50 to $10 for these suits: the materials and 
pattern can be bought, and the suit made at 
home, for less than half the money. Balmoral 
stockings, striped around the leg, are worn with 
these suits. ‘They are usually blue and white, 
and are long enough to garter above the knee, 
or else they are kept smooth by elastic bands at- 
tached to a waistband and buttoned to the top 
of the stockings. The hat is a straw of sailor 
shape, with slightly curled brim and blue ribbon 
Streamer. They are found in various qualities, 
costing from 50 cents up to $4. The rough- 
looking and serviceable Mackinaw straw is the 
best hat of the season. 

Light brown and gray summer cloth is also 
made up in suits of this style. The trimmings 
are darker bands of ribbon or of braid, and 
brown smoked pearl buttons. White satin jean, 
a thick twilled cotton, -is used for midsummer 
suits. The square collar, deep cuffs, and bands 
down the pantaloon seams are of solid blue per- 
cale or of jean. When made entirely of white 
jean, the shirt is opened and buttoned down the 
front; the collar is then fitted more closely to 
the deck, and an inner collar is dispensed with. 





Repped aid satin-striped piqués are also made 
into sailor suits. 


MIDSUMMER HATS. 


A milliner’s opening, for the benefit of ladies 
preparing for the watering-places and sea-side 
resorts, presented the latest Parisian novel- 
ties in round hats. First is the picturesque 
Rubens, a shade hat of Leghorn or straw, with 
square crown and wide soft brim, turned straight 
up against the crown on the left side and curl- 
ing upward behind. Black velvet ribbon, au- 
tumn leaves, and a long ostrich plume are the 
trimmings. The brim is lined with silk of a be- 
coming color, and edged with lace. One of fine 
Leghorn had strips of black velvet ribbon laid in 
a lattice pattern around the crown, a cluster of 
grapes, with autumn leaves, holds the left brim 
close against the crown, and a long white os- 
trich plume curls over the crown and falls be- 
hind. A black straw Rubens had a garland of 
bignonia leaves fastened to the front and trailing 
over the crown and brim: price $18. Another, 
all black, had a scarf of twilled silk and lace 
twined around the crown, with a jet ornament 
in front: price $16. 

The Shepherdess, a chip flat for lawn-parties, 
picnics, and for morning drives and rambles in 
the country, is dented on the sides, front, and 
back in the Watteau fashion. A lattice of black 
velvet surrounds the crown, while grasses, leaves, 
and scarlet poppies are perched on the tip. A 
pretty one, with the brim lined with blue silk, has 
a vine of horseshoe geranium on the velvet lat- 
tice. A long loop and one streamer of blue gros 
grain ribbon hang behind. Another hat, with 
pink facing under the brim, has a black velvet 
streamer and a vine of rose leaves with closely 
folded buds: price $20. With such hats, Dolly 
Varden or Watteau costumes, and parasols with 
handles like a shepherd’s crook, the fair wearers 
will look like the pictures on French fans rep- 
resenting the ladies of the court affecting rus- 
ticity. 

A dress hat for afternoon drives, ceremonious 
calling, and for city wear has a high soft crown, 
with narrow brim sloping downward. It is usu- 
ally made of black thread net, not dotted, but 
edged with lace, and laid in loose folds like a 
scarf on the lace foundation. The trimming is 
a wreath of finely cut jet leaves, with a black 
ostrich plume closely curled over the crown. 


MISSES’ DRESSES. 


A simple and tasteful dress worn on the Ave- 
nue by a blonde of sixteen is of lapis blue foulard 
with white Japanese figures—a fabric sold for 
$1 25ayard. There are five overlapping flounces 
on the lower skirt ; the apron front has solid blue 
bias bands and fringe ; the short basque is simi- 
larly trimmed. An English collar of linen, black 
net neck-tie, and long-wristed gloves of undressed 
gray kid. Blue parasol, with walking-stick of 
shell. Round hat of black net, with a long black 
plume. The fair hair was arranged in a single 
wide chatelaine braid. Another stylish suit 
worn by a young girl is of gray mohair, with 
kilt pleating reaching to the hips, a short over- 
skirt simply hemmed, and a box-pleated blouse- 
waist worn with a black velvet sash ribbon. Two 
young sisters at a matinée were prettily arrayed 
in blue silk skirts, with Dolly Varden polonaises 
of pearl gray foulard dotted with rose-buds. The 
hats were straw Dolly Vardens, trimmed with 
blue ribbon and clusters of unblown rose-buds. 

The furnishing houses sell girls’ suits of white 
Victoria lawn, factory made, for $5. A polo- 
naise and skirt much ruffled and pleated can be 
bought for $8 or $10. 

Young girls deepin their teens wear gray and 
buff polonaises over black silk skirts. Pongee 
and foulard are the materials, and black velvet 
ribbon is the trimming for these pale shades. It 
is arranged in small loops standing above rows of 
folds of the foulard. The grisaille Japanese silks 
are also very effective for these polonaises, to be 
worn with black skirts. A stylish Marguerite 
polonaise of buff pongee is simply hemmed, and 
has black-velvet bows behind, on the elbows, and 
down the front. 

VARIETIES. 


The furnishing houses exhibit scarfs of soft 
twilled India silk, blue, lavender, Nile green, 
and rose-color, edged with fringe, to be worn 
with light summer dresses. They are to be 
thrown around the shoulders, crossed on the 
breast, passed under the arms, and allowed to 
hang over the tournure. The price is $14. 
Large squares of India silk, fringed, are to be 
folded three-cornered, like a shawl, and worn 
over the shoulders as a Quakeress does her ker- 
chief. These cost $9. 

Sacques made of lengthwise stripes of black 
velvet ribbon an inch and a half wide, alterna- 
ting with guipure insertion, are fashionably worn 
over summer silks and grenadines. The sacque 
is of the loose sailor shape, with seams on the 
shoulders and under the arms. ‘The sleeves are 
easy coat sleeves, with the stripes running down 
the arm. A scant ruffle of guipure lace edges 
the sacque and sleeves, and forms a standing 
frill about the neck. Simpler and very stylish 
sacques are made of square-meshed guipure net, 
in which diamonds and oval figures are wrought. 
These are edged with guipure lace. A row of 
narrow jet trimming heads the lace and covers 
all the seams of the garment. ‘The Watteau 
pattern, with broad fold behind, is sometimes 
used for these sacques. These simple wraps 
are inexpensive, and look especially dressy over 
black silk suits. 

Parasol covers of Valenciennes lace are the 
latest novelty in Paris. This lace is also in fa- 
vor for fichus, and for trimming the over-skirt 
and flounces of colored silk dresses. 

There is an effort to revive sashes, and they 
will probably be again in favor with summer 
dresses. ‘They are, however, arranged in irreg- 
ular loops, knots, and ends instead of the prim 





bows formerly in vogue. Very wide ribbon tied 
in a bow behind, with two or three fringed ends 
of different length hanging on the left side, is one 
of the most stylish sashes for muslins and cre- 
tonnes. This is very prettily illustrated on the 
first page of Bazar No. 24, Vol. V.  Plum-col- 
ored, nut brown, and black velvet sashes tied in 
this way will be worn with suits of flax gray ba- 
tiste. With light summer silks and grenadines 
French modistes arrange a sash ribbon to fall 
from under the basque on the right side, catch 
up the over-skirt in a puff, and fall with ends of 
different length on the left. 

Neck-ties of black net are worn with linen 
collars. The collar has points that meet in 
front and turn over flatly, instead of being left 
half standing as they were formerly. ‘The net 
tie is then passed around the neck and tied in a 
bow, as silk cravats are. With gray, buff, or 
blue suits these black ties are very stylish, and 
are becoming to fair complexions. 

Another caprice is folded neck-ties of twilled 
silk showing two contrasting colors, such as 
Pompadour blue with pink, Nile green with 
buff, or plum-color with sky blue. These are 
best worn with black grenadine or silk dresses. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. ARNOLD, ConstaBLeE, & Co.; A. ‘T. 
Stewart, & Co. ; and Miss Pace. 








PERSONAL. 


Tue British Parliament is queer about some 
things. When a member of either House be- 
comes bankrupt, he is disqualified from sitting 
in either House. A victim to this new rule in 
the House of Lords, Lord DE Mavtay, who had 
been compelled to vacate his seat, having paid 
his creditors and produced a certificate to that 
effect from the agree | Court, was permit- 
ted to resume his seat. This was the first oc- 
currence of such a ceremony in that body. 

—MILEs STANDISH is to have a monument in 
Duxbury, Massachusetts. The tower is to be 
one hundred feet high, of granite, surmounted 
by a statue of M1LEs, fourteen feet high. 

—Miss Jutia E. Vauuett, of Providence, 
Rhode Island, aged twenty-two, impressed the 
heart of good old THomas GRACE, aged sixty- 
nine. GRACE ‘ popped,’”’ and then backed out. 
Miss JuLtIa invoked legal vengeance and dam- 
ages against the heart-breaker, and putting her 
trust in Providence jurymen, recovered $16,000 
for his broken promise. When last heard from 
she was murmuring to herself, in mild, melodi- 
ous tones, the twenty-third hymn in the P. E. 
Collection, commencing, 

“Grace! ’tis a charming sound, 
Harmonious to the ear,” etc., etc. 
Or words to that effect. 

—One of the most remarkable men in Mexico 
is General ManveL Lozapa, an independent 
chieftain, who prides himself on having in his 
veins the blood of the MontEzumas. For many 
years he has been independent of the govern- 
ment, has his own army, collects his own reve- 
nues, makes his own guns, and declares war and 
makes peace to suit himself. The population of 
his canton is 30,000, all Indians, and under his 
complete control. He maintains the most stable 
and orderly government in Mexico. He isa farm- 
er by desires and tastes, and one of the hardest- 
working men in the canton. His people are 
comfortable and happy, yet he can not write his 
name. That sort of thing is done for him by a 
priest, who is always at his side. 

—In the obituary column of the New York 
Sun we find that there “ died at East Thompson, 
Connecticut, May 13, ARcHER THAYER, aged 
forty-three years. He climbed into a tree, took 
off his boots, hung them to a limb, and then 
hanged himself to the same branch.’? How 
= to hang up his boots! 

—From all accounts the King of the Belgians 
made a great hit in presiding at the late dinner 
of the Royal Literary Fund in England. His 
English was singularly pure. Throughout the 
evening, with the single exception of Mr. Dis- 
RAELI, no one spoke more effectively than he. 
He has the happy knack of catching the spirit 
of the moment and enjoying it heartily. Of all 
the crowned heads of Europe he is by far the 
best as an occasional speaker. 

—Chief Justice Cuasz, after having lived so 
many years in Ohio and Washin ton, has finally 
bought a site for a summer residence at Wauke- 
sha, Wisconsin. 

—Strauss, whom GitmoreE has captured for 
the great panjandrum at Boston, is a handsome, 
genial, companionable gentleman, who can talk 
nicely of other things than strings and pipes. 
He has a round forehead, nervous black eyes 
full of fire, humor, or earnestness as the occa- 
sion may demand, is unusually witty, and per- 
haps altogether the best style of musical gen- 
tleman that could be imported for that Boston 


thing. 

—Fhe Boston Post, in mentioning that WIL1- 
1am W. Astor, of this city, has been appointed 
aid-de-camp to General Warp, of the First 
Brigade, says ‘the martial véle is a new one for 
the Astors.’”? Not at all. Joun J. Astor, Jun.,. 
was for some years a staff officer in one of our 
city brigades, and at the commencement of the 
late war held an appointment for some time on 
the staff of General M‘CLELLAN, and did good 
square service in the field. 

—Among the large and enthusiastic audience 
that assembled at Drury Lane to witness the 
appearance of Miss KELioae in ‘ Lucia” was 
PatTtT1, who went upon the stage, after the per- 
formance, and gave a hearty hand-shake and 
welcome. 

—Mr. Launt THOMPSON, one of the most gifted 
of our sculptors, has been industriously at work 
during the past year in modeling two colossal 
statues, one of which, ‘‘ The Color-Sergeant,”’ 
is for the soldiers’ monument at Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts. The other is of Lieutenant- 
General Scort, and is intended for the Soldiers’ 
Home at Washington. Both may be seen at the 
atelier of Mr. THOMPSON. 

—Mr. Rosrnson, of Tazewell County, Illinois, 
is happy in the prospect of gathering twelve 
thousand bushels of apples from the trees in 
his orchard. 

—Colonel Watterson, of the Louisville Cou- 
rier- Journal, in ‘taking the life’? of Colonel 
WuiteLaw Rerp, of the Tribune, says he has 
had the diversified experience of a news- 
paper correspondent, a cotton planter, a polit- 





ical writer, and a managing editor. He also 
owns a farm in Ohio, though soil-delving is 
not his strong point; but he is a good shot, 
and keeps a private telegraph in his home, by 
means of which he ticks his views to the com- 
—. and asks Colonel Hay and Colonel 

ASSARD how things are going on at the office. 
He is not a married man. 

—THEOPHILUS PaRsONS, now seventy-five 
years of age, has not only written two religious 
works, ‘“‘ Deus Homo’’ and “The Infinite and 
Finite,” but seven of ihe most popular law- 
books of the time. For twenty years he was 
a professor in Harvard. He is a zealous Swe- 
denborgian. 

—VICTORIEN Sarpovu is writing a tragedy, 
the main character of which is ROBESPIERRE; 
Louis XVI. and Marre ANTOINETTE are.also in 
it. It is doubtful whether the government will 
permit it to be performed in Paris. 

—Joun A. M‘LeEan, of Liverpool, a wealthy 
young man, has made an index of several daily 
journals published in England and America 
during the war. Among them are the London 
Times, London Post, Manchester Guardian, New 
York Herald, New York Tribune, Cincinnati 
Commercial, Richmond Examiner, and a few oth- 
ers. These he intends to publish under the title 
ofa “Record of Journalistic Contradictions; or, 
Prophets come to Grief.” 

—JAMES QUIGLEY, a lad of fifteen, the son of 
a poor laborer in Buffalo, has won by a compet- 
itive examination the naval cadetship at An- 
napolis at the disposal of Mr. WILLIAM WILL- 
1aMs, the member of Congress from the Erie 
district. Mr. Witttams last year filled the ca- 
detship at West Point in the same way. 

—Lady Ovo RussEL1, wife of the English em- 
bassador at Berlin, is regarded as the leader of 
fashion in the Prussian capital, her entertain- 
ments rivaling those of the emperor himself in 
elegance and extent. 

—Lieutenant Frep Grant, of “ours,” is to 
be received in Russia with the honors accord- 
ed to the Grand Duke ALExIs in this coun- 
try—imperial honors—parades, ceremonies, ete. 
Such is the report. If Lieutenant Grant has 
any sense, he will decline all that sort of thing. 

—Mr. 8. N. Pike, the builder of many opera- 
houses, is reported to be on the point of break- 
ing ground for a new edifice on the corner of 
Broadway and Twenty-third Street, that will be 
far more spacious and imposing than any oper- 
atic or theatrical building in America or the 
world. 

—Mr. Morr, the Japanese chargé d'affaires, has 
presented to Mrs. Secretary Fisu a silk flower 
and box, both the workmanship of the Empress 
of Japan. The flower resembles a lily, only it is 
dark blue, and without a stem. The box is a 
queer shape, pointed like a fish’s tail, and com- 
posed of specimens of all the different colored 
silks manufactured in Japan. 

—Baron Von OFFENBURG, the new Russian 
minister, describes himself as a German by 
birth, a Frenchman by education, a Russian at 
heart, and in sympathies an American. 

—Bishop CuiarKE, of Rhode Island, commends 
to the public a new lecturer, Monsieur Dusors, 
who is said to be humorous. He is also in- 
dorsed by Mr. FRED Grant, a gentleman of so- 
ciety in Boston, and eminent as a teller of stories. 

—Speaking of Mr. WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, 
the Louisville Courier-Journal explains how his 
time-piece was stolen in Mexico—because some 
thief was on the watch. 

—Memorial services in honor of the late Pa- 
RAN STEVENS are to be held in Claremont, New 
Hampshire, on the 21st instant, at the close of the 
spring term of thé Stevens High School. Col- 
onel JouN 8S. WALKER is to deliver the eulogy. 

—A letter was recently received at the post- 
Office at Lewiston, Maine, inscribed thus : 


“Send this to Mrs. —— ——, 
Who out of pride 
Refused to — old Bill Hyde. 
(In care of Mr. Abel Morse, 
Who asked her to ride when he got a horse.) 
Lewiston is the place, a big factory town, 
Where every gr wears a new calico gown. 
Maine is the State, 
Where all is love and fate.” 


—Some of those California miners are pecu- 
nious. There is WILLIAM SHARON, who holds 
7640 shares of Belcher, which have been paid 
for out of dividends, and now worth over 
$15,000,000; ALvinzA Haywarp has 7000 shares 
of Crown Point, doubly paid for by dividends, 
and his profits are said to be $25,000,000; J. P. 
Jones, of Gold Hill, a away $10,000,000 ; 
C. A. Low & Son, $10,000,000; while sundry 
small chaps have made from $100,000 to $500,000 
each. 

—The Emperor of Brazil has returned _to his 
people, and been received with joy. During 
his absence his charming daughter, ISABELLA, 
acted as regent, and was gallantly sustained by 
the politicians, young and old, of all parties. 
The Brazilians proposed to erect a statue of her 
in honor of her regency, but with the modesty 
which characterized her father on a similar oc- 
casion, she opposed the project. 

—The Parisians are recovering from the state 
of emotion into which they were plunged by the 
news of the murder of Madame Duxsoure, and 
are beginning to recollect anecdotes more or 
less apropos. Here is the latest: At the Théa- 
tre Francais Mile. D. was, in the presence of 
the author, repeating her part in a comedy by 
Scrispe. ‘ My child,’”’ said M. Scrrsg, “permit 
me to ay youahint. Here is the scene. Sup- 
pose that you are in yourown room. <A young 
man is at your fect making a passionate declara- 
tion of love to you; your husband suddenly en- 
ters. Now what would youdo?” ‘I would tell 
him to goaway again,” replied the artless maiden. 

—Lord PALMERSTON once said to a friend who 
was working too hard, ‘‘ My dear fellow, you are 
taking too much out of yourself.” That is too 
commonly the case with many of our prominent 
business men, and they give way under it. Mr. 
J. EpGar THompson, president of the Penn- 
sylvania Central Railway Company, has been 
banished by his Ss to Europe to get rest, 
being threatened with softening of the brain. 
Colonel Tuomas A. Scort, vice-president of the 
same company, has been told by his physicians 
that he must either switch off for recreation or 
die. The second vice-president of the company 
has been sent to an insane asylum, and other 
employés are utterly worn out. Take a little 
leisure, ye overworked New Yorkers. 

—Lord Lyrron recently went to hear Mr. 
Henry Irvine perform at the Lyceum Theatre, 
London, and said, ‘‘No such powerful acting 
has been seen since MACREADY.” 
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Embroidered Flannel Garters, Figs. 1-4. 


Figs. 1 and 2.—Emsromerrp Rep Frannet Garter. To make this garter cut, 
first, a strip of flannel seventeen inches and a quarter long and two inches wide. _Be- 
fore cutting the slits for the bands work the embroidery shown by the full-sized illus- 
tration, Fig. 2, with rd saddler’s silk in button-hole and half-polka stitch, ‘and with 
black silk in point Russe. Cut away the projecting material along the outer edges, 
which are button-hole stitched in scallops; then cut the cross slits shown by Fig. 2 
between every two rows of button-hole stitches turned toward each other, and through 
these slits run elastic braid seven-eighths of gn inch wide and of the requisite 
length, so that always alternately one band lies above and the next band under- 
neath the braid. ‘The ends of the braid are sewed on the ends of the flannel 
trip; in doing this at the same time fasten in a piece of flannel an inch and’ a 


‘ig. 2.—SectTion oF EMBROIDERED RED FLANNEL 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


[June 22, 1872, 
of button-hole stitches in such a manner that a slit seven-eighths of an inch long is left 
on both sides. Having worked the requisite-number of medallions, run the elastic braid 
through the slits, fasten the ends of the braid to the ends of the garter, bind the latter 
seven-eighths of an inch wide with flannel, and furnish one end with a pearl button and 
the other with a button-hole and rosette. On the scallops at the sides of the garter make 
one round of single crochet. 


Scissors Case with Point Russe Embroidery. 

Tuts case is made of gray Panama canvas, ornamented in point Russe embroidery with 
red filling silk. It is lined with red cashmere wadded and quilted in diamonds, 
and is bound with red worsted braid. Narrow gray fringe, rosettes of narrow red 
worsted braid, and cords and tassels of red worsted complete the case. Cut of 


Fig. 4.—Srecrion oF EMBROIDERED WHITE FLANNEL 
GaRTER.—FULL Size. 


GaRTER.—FULu S1zr. “¢€ 


quarter square, which is button-hole stitched all around, cover it with 
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a fan-shaped flannel bow, and furnish the garter with a steel clasp 


(see Fig. 1). 

Figs. 3 and 4.—This garter con- 
sists of separate oval pieces of double 
white flannel, which are ornament- 
ed in point Russe embroidery and 
crochet-work with white saddler’s 
silk, and are gathered on white 
elastic braid seven-eighths of an 
inch wide. Fig. 4 shows a full- 
sized section of the garter. To 
make the garter cut, first, the requi- 
site number of separate medallion- 
shaped pieces of double white flan- 
nel; on the upper layer of. these 
work the embroidery shown by Fig. 
4, and then join both layers by means 
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Scissors 
CasE, WITH 
Point Russe 
EMBROIDERY. 


Fig. 1.—EmMBROIDERED Rep FLANNEL 


Fig. 3.—EMBROIDERED WHITE FLANNEL AND 
GarterR.—[See Fig. 2.] 


CrocuEt Garter.—[See Fig. 4.] 


ALPHABET FOR MARKING Bep Linen, Etc.—APppPLicaTion, Satin StitcH, AND HaLF-POLKA STITCH. 
(The rest of the Alphabet will be given in a following Number.) 


Panama canvas, cashmere, net, and wadding one piece each ten inches 
and a half square. Work the embroidery on the canvas, baste the 


cashmere, net, and wadding to- 
gether, and quilt through the sev- 
eral layers in diamonds. On the 
middle of this quilted lining, five 
inches and three-quarters from the 
upper point, set a horizontal band, 
and on each side a diagonal band 
of cashmere for holding the scissors 
(see illustration). Join the mate- 
tial and lining, bind the part all 
around with red. worsted braid 
three-quarters of an inch wide, and 
trim it, as shown by the illustra- 
tion, with narrow red worsted braid 
and point Russe embroidery of gray 
silk. . Sew up the outer edges from 
the under corner to a length of five 
inches and three-quarters, turn 
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furniture, saddle-cloths, letter or music 
portfolios, ete. They are worked in ap- 
plication, satin and half-polka stitch em- 
broidery, using either linen, woolen mate- 
rial, silk, or velvet for the application ; for 
the half-polka and satin stitch embroidery 
use embroidery cotton, saddler’s silk, or 
gold thread. 


down both side corners in revers, as shown 
by the illustration, and set on the remain- 
ing trimming and the handle. A button 
and button-loop serve for closing the case. 


Passementerie Trimmings for 
Dresses, Wrappings, etc., Figs. 1-4. 

TesE trimmings are designed for orna- 
menting various articles of dress, and can 
be made with black or colored materials, 
to match the garments on which they are 
used. 

Fig. 1.—Borper. The upper straight 
edge of this border is of coarse soutache 
edged on both sides with round cord. Make ¢ 
the leaf-shaped figures of soutache, and the coil-shaped 
figures of round cord; the former are trimmed with 
round cut beads as shown by the illustration. 

Figs. 2-4.—Acrares. The material for the agrafe, 
Fig. 2, consists of fine round and flat silk cord, round grelots cov- 
ered with silk, and an acorn-shaped jet grelot, together with a small 
plate of jet. The agrafe, 
Fig. 3, is made of round 
cord, covered grelots, and jet 
grelots. The leaf-shaped parts 
of the agrafe, Fig, 4, are made 
of fine silk soutache and black 
cut beads. For the upper cres- 
cent-shaped part cover a wooden 
mould with silk, and on it stretch 
saddler’s silk and fine silk cord. 
The rings are covered with sim- 
ilar silk, and trimmed with 
beads. Small covered grelots 
and tassels complete the agrafe. 





OUR GRANDMOTHERS’ 
FASHIONS. . 
N our impatience at such follies as that 
huge plaited door-mat of false and ill- 
matching hair called the chignon, that 
crippling shoe that distorts the spine and spoils the fig- 
ure, the tawdry sham jewelry, the fantastic paniers, the 
ear-aching little hats, and other short-lived follies of the 
day, we must not forget that, in some points, we are not 
half such fools (male or female) as many of our forefathers. Hold 
your sides, gentle or simple reader, when you think of the long 
dress Polish boots held up with gold chains to the knee that Rich- 
ard If. and his foppish 
courtiers wore; laugh till you 
are crimson at the one leg red 
and the other blue of the same 
prodigal and idiotic reign. 
Sneer away at the fifty-pound 
blonde and black wigs of 
Charles II. and his dare-devil 
rakes ; turn up your Pharisaic 
nose at old snuffy Queen Caro- 
line’s ladies with their mount- § 
ains of tow and puffed-out hair, 
as full of weevils and other un- 









Fig. 1.—PassEMENTERIE BORDER FOR 
Dresses, WRAPPINGS, ETC. 



















































































Fig. 2.—Satin Stitch MEDALLION 


Fig. 1.—Satin Stitch MEDALLION 
FoR CaRpD-CasEs, ETC. 


FoR Carp-CasEs, ETC. 


Satin Stitch Medallions 
Fig. 2.—PassementTerie AcraFe for Card-Cases, etc., Figs. 
FoR Dresses, WRAPPINGS, ETC. 1 an 
Fuiy Size. 







pleasant creatures as a bean-stack is 
full of rats, and powdered ad nau- Fig."3.—PAssEMENTERIE AGRAFE 
seam with scented. flour. Scoff on FOR Dresses, WRAPPINGS, 
at fat, puffy Bubb Doddington, his ETC.—FUwLt Sze. 
silk coat sewn with gold strawber- 
ries and his tamboured waistcoat with pockets deep enough to hold six 
packs of cards. Laugh your fill at Brummel with yards of white muslin 
round his foolish neck, and at his ‘‘in- 
croyable” friend with his whole chin hid- 
den in one vast bandage of cravat. 
Despise Benjamite Bowbell’s rustic 
finery of striped Manchester waist- 
coats, crimson and salmon-col- 
or, striped stockings, white and 
blue, cinnamon and pium 
colored coats. Frown ar- 
rogantly at your grand- 
father in nankeen pan- 
taloons and dan- Aaa es 
cing pumps,frilled JANYAINIA 
shirt and green tail ‘QY CZ Si 
coat. Ridicule, if See 
you like, your great- 
uncle in his tasseled Hes- 
Fig. 9.—PasseMENTERIE AGRAFE FOR sian boots, and your great- 
Dresses, WRAPPINGS, ETC.— 2g Size. aunt in her vast Brandenburg 
bonnet and spiral ringlets. 
On the other hand, however, 
rebuke your superciliousness by 
remembering that many of your an- 
cestors dressed better 
and more sensibly than 
yourself. Very manly and 
noble was the attire of Chaucer's friends in the court 
of John of Gaunt, the short, tight-fitting 
tunic, with the heavy jeweled belt, being 
worthy the men who fought at Cressy, 
and sprang from the earnest- 
ness and sense of a large-heart- 
ed and chivalrous age. Be- 
coming were the grave hoods 
and flowing robes of Henry 
IV.’s reign. Grace- 
ful and gallant was 
the dress Vandyck 
immortalizéd in 
pictures that reflect 
every type of gentle 





































Tuese medallions are suita- 

j ble for ornamenting card-cases, 

“memorandum-books, porte-monnaies, etc. They are worked on col- 

ored satin, silk reps, or leather. Work the embroidery, as shown by 

the illustrations, in diagonal and dove- 

tailed satin stitch, in half-polka and 

knotted stitch. ‘I'he colors for the 

embroidery may be varied to suit 
the taste. 


Netted Guipure 
Squares for Cravats, 
Lingerie, etc., 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tue foundation 
for both squares 


Zo is worked 

NY with medium- 

\7 sized cotton in 
\ 2 









































straight netting on 
a mesh three-fifths of 
an inch in circumfer- 
ence, and is darned, as 
shown by the illustrations, 
in’ point de reprise and point 
de toile, and ornamented with 
wheels, 
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Tuts design is suitable 
for trimming tidies, covers for toilette 
cushions, etc. It is worked on a foun- 
dation of white lace in Swiss applica- 
tion and French embroidery. Work 
the scallops on the outer edge 
in button-hole stitch. After 
working the embroidery cut 
away the Swiss muslin be- 
tween the design figures. 
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attire Stothard has suffused with poetry. The 
men with their own flowing hair, tied with a 
simple ribbon, the coat sloped off for éase in 
riding, the round unartificial hat, the boots with- 
out tops fitting tight to the leg. Admire his 
women with their unpowdered hair, simple dress, 
and broad gypsy hats. In our estimation there 
has never been a costume since more graceful, 
simple, and useful. 

It is comforting, however, at least to reflect 
that, if at times we have been excelled in com- 
mon-sense by our forefathers, in many ways we 
a them. If we still build up our heads 
with hair raked together Heaven and the barbers 
only know whence, at least our ladies do not-have 
to sit up all the night before a ball to prevent 
discomposing their powdered pyramids, which 
have been wound round with gauze scarfs, and 
turned into baskets of flowers by light-handed 
perruquiers. At all events, gentlemen do not 
array themselves in white satin, pearls, and dia- 
monds, like Sir Walter Raleigh, and can, at least, 
face a day of rain and mud without any more 
serious injury than a valet’s clothes-brush can 
remove. Men's dress has grown more repub- 
lican, niore uniform, less expensive. Women’s, 
we allow, is more fickle, more changeable, and 
less adapted to age and circumstances. On the 
whole, perhaps, the rougher sex now shows more 
common-sense in dress, and is less like Mr. Dar- 
win’s ape progenitor than he has ever before 

n, 





OLD LOVE. 

Tue broadsword loses its glitter 

As it hangs in the ancient hall; 

Rusted and blunt grows the keen-edged blade 
That once so gallant a champion made 

As it gleamed from the castle wall. 


The jewel loses its lustre 

As it lies in its velvet nest, 

Till dull and dim is the good red gold 
That showed such a royal light of old 
As it flashed from a beauty’s breast. 


The blue eye loses its power 

As age comes creeping on; 

The fair form droops from its stately grace, 
The roses fly from the care-worn face, 

The charm from the trembling tone. 


The color fades from the canvas, 

The magic from ringing rhyme: 

Now is there a joy in this world of ours, 
Riches, or glories, or hopes, or flowers, 
But dies at the touch of Time? 


Ay, Love in his pure serenity 

Can the pitiless spell defy, 

For tears can not drown, nor absence dim, 
And death itself may not conquer him, 
For true love never can die. 
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TO THE BITTER END. 


By Miss BRADDON, 


Avrtuor or “Tur Lovets or Arpen,” “Lapy Aup- 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
MR. WALGRAVE RELIEVES HIS MIND. 


Mr. WateGrRAvE dined again with his betroth- 
ed before the Vallorys left town, walked in the 
broad walk in Kensington Gardens with her one 
afternoon, rode to Wimbledon with her one 
morning, and on Saturday had the privilege of 
seeing her off by the Eastbourne train—express 
the greater part of the way—with her father and 
her own maid, Tullion, a tall, strong-minded fe- 
male of superior birth and education—superior 
to her status of lady’s-maid, that is to say— 
whose parents had suffered reverses, and who 
was very fond of holding forth upon the luxu- 
ries and amenities of her early home. 

All the luggage had gone the day before. 
Tullion only carried her mistress’s dressing-bag, 
in case Miss Vallory should be seized with a 
desire to use her ivory-backed hair-brushes or 
her ivory glove-stretchers, or to write a letter 
between London and Eastbourne. The dress- 
ing-bag contained every thing that could have 
been wanted during a trip to America; but it 
was Tullion’s duty to be prepared for all emer- 
gencies. One footman and a covey of house- 
maids had gone down the day before; the cook, 
butler, and another man came second class by 
this train, after serving a ceremonious luncheon 
in Acropolis Square, in order that there should 
be no hitch in the domestic arrangements of ei- 
ther towh or sea-side—no awkward hiatus in Mr. 
Vallory's state. His own brougham brought 
him to the London station; his own barouche 
would meet him at Eastbourne. ‘The lovers had 
ten minutes’ leisure at the station, in which to 
renew their vows of eternal constancy, had they 
been so minded; but being neither of them sen- 
timentally disposed, they beguiled the time by 
conversation of a commonplace order. Only to- 
ward the last did Miss Vallory touch upon per- 
sonal topics. 

** How soon are we to see you, Hubert ?” she 
asked. 

**I think in the course of next week; but I 
had better not pledge myself to a given day. 
You may be sure I shall come directly I can. 
And I shall run down by this 3.30 train, and 
take my chance of finding you at home when I 
arrive.’ 

**T can not understand why you should not 
come down at once, and stay with us altogether.” 

‘**'That is as much as to say you can not un- 
derstand why I am not an utterly idle man, my 
dear Augusta.” 

**I don’t wish you to idle; but at this time of 
year you really can not have any serious work.” 


**You heard what your father said about 
Cardimum v. Cardimum.” 

The bell rang before Miss Vallory could argue 
the point any farther. Her place had been taken 
by Tullion, the maid, who traveled in the same 
carriage as her mistress, in case Miss Vallory 
should faint, or require the ivory hair-brushes, or 
wrench a button off her glove. Hubert Wal- 
grave handed her to her place, lingered at the 
carriage door to say a word or two, pressed the 
daintily gloved hand in the orthodox fashion, 
and stood with lifted hat while the Eastbourne- 
Bognor-Lewes train steamed slowly off. When 
it was quite gone, he loitered on the platform for 
a minute or so, in a thoughtful mood, and then 
carried himself and his perplexities away in a 
hansom. 

In spite of all he had said to Miss Vallory, he 
did not work very diligently in the interests of 
his Cardimums that Saturday afternoon. He 
seemed to have an idle fit upon him, and loitered 
about in a desultory way; tried to read for an 
hour or so in his rooms by the river; but ended 
by throwing his books aside savagely, and went 
out-of-doors again, strolling westward, in an ut- 
terly purposeless and unprofitable manner, think- 
ing—thinking of a Kentish homestead, and one 
fair young face; not the face of which he had a 
right to think. 

In Cockspur Street he came to a sudden halt, 
his listless eye caught by the glitter of a jewel- 
er’s window. ‘The dazzling wares were dis- 
played, though London was empty, and the 
world of Cockspur Street had in a manner ceased 
to exist—had entered upon its annual hiberna- 
tion. Lockets and bracelets, brooches and ear- 
rings, twinkled in the radiance of the westward 
sloping sun; marvelous devices in coral courted 
the eye of the connoisseur; a chaste selection 
of diamonds hinted at the wealth within. Mr. 
Walgrave, who was not given to gaping before 
shop windows, made a dead stop at this, staring 
at the splendid follies meditatively. 

‘¢ T should like to give her something,” he said 
to himself; ‘* something as a—as a souvenir. I 
have caused her only too much pain; why 
should I not give her one half hour of innocent 
pleasure? And it comes natural to a woman to 
be fond of these things. But I think she would 
hardly care for any thing unless there were a 
sentiment associated with it. A locket, for in- 
stance ; I suppose that would be the right kind 
of thing—a locket, with my photograph in it. 
She is simple enough and loving enough to value 
my unworthy countenance. And I am rather 
better-looking in a photograph than in the flesh 
—that is one comfort. There are some men 
whom the sun always shows at their worst, ex- 
aggerating every wrinkle; but me Helios treats 
kindly.” 

He had almost decided the point to his own 
satisfaction, and was going into the shop, when 
he stopped suddenly, turned on his heel, and 
walked a few paces farther, still meditating. 

‘** How about Aunt Hannah ?” he asked him- 
self. ‘‘There’s the rub. If I were to send 
Grace my likeness, she must surely see it. 
What is there which those piercing eyes of hers 
do not see? And yet I must be the clumsiest 
of Lotharios if I can’t cheat Aunt Hannah. 
What were such sharp-eyed, all-seeing people 
created for, except to be duped egregiously, 
sooner or later? Yes; I think I am a match 
for Aunt Hannah.” 

He turned back again, and this time went 
straight to the jeweler’s counter. He selected a 
locket—the handsomest, or the one that pleased 
him best, in the shop: a massive dead-gold 
locket, oval, with an anchor in large rich-looking 
pearls on the back ; such a jewel as a man would 
scarcely choose for a farmer’s daughter, unless 
he had sunk very far down that pit from which 
extrication is so difficult and so rare. He turned 
the locket over in his fingers thoughtfully after 
he had chosen and paid for it. 

“*T suppose, now,” he said to the shop-man, 
**you could make me a false back to this thing, 
and put a portrait into it in such a manner that 
its existence need only be known to the owner 
of the locket ?” 

The shop-man replied diffusely, to the effect 
that the thing was practicable, but would be 
troublesome, requiring great nicety of adjust- 
ment, and so on, and so on, and would be, of 
course, expensive. 

“*T don’t care about a pound or two, more or 
less,” said Mr. Walgrave. ‘‘I should like the 
thing done, if it can be done neatly. There 


| must be a secret spring, you understand, in the 


style one reads about in novels. I never saw it 
in real lite; but I have a fancy for trying the 
experiment. You can send to me for the pho- 
tograph in a day or two; and the sooner you 
can let me have the locket the better.” 

He tossed his card on the counter and depart- 
ed, more interested in this trifling purchase than 
he had been in any thing for a long time. 

“*It is a relief to do something that will please 
her,” he thought. . 

It was a relief; but he was not the less rest- 
less and uneasy. The Cardimum case had no 
charm for him. New briefs, which had accu- 
mulated during the last fortnight of his absence, 
failed to interest him. He had been less than a 
week away from Brierwood, yet it seemed as if 
that ancient garden in Kent were divided from 
him by the space of a lifetime. His common 
life, which until this time had seemed to him 
all-sufficient for a man’s happiness, was out of 
tune. 

He hardly knew what to do with himself. 
After the excuses he had made about Eastbourne, 
he could not go abroad; yet he would like to 
have rushed headlong to some wild out-of-the- 
way village in the Tyrol, and to spend his au- 
tumn climbing unfamiliar mountains. He fan- 
cied he could get rid of his infatuation in some 
remote region such as that; but chained to Lon- 





don, in the dull dead season of the year, there 





was no hope of cure, Grace Redmayne’s image 
haunted him by day and by night, mixed itself 
with every dream, came between him and his 
— pushed Cardimum v. Cardimum from their 
stools. 

Would he not have been safer at Eastbourne, 
in the society of his affianced, living the life of 
gentility by the sea-side? He could hardly fail 
to ask himself this question. Yes; he would be 
safer, most assuredly, walking that narrow path- 
way, his footsteps guarded from all possibility of 
wandering. He would be safer; but he felt 
that such a life just now would be simply unen- 
durable. The commonplace talk, the narrow 
mind—narrow though it was stored with stray 
lines from Tennyson and Owen Meredith, and 
had been enriched by a careful perusal of every 
book which a young lady of position ought to 
read; narrow, although its culture during the 
educational period had cost from two to three 
hundred a year—from these he shrank as from 
a pestilence: in plain words, he felt that an un- 
broken week of his future wife’s company would 
be the death of him. 

And when they were married, what then? 
Well, then, of course, it would be different. No 
man—above all a successful barrister—need see 
enough of his wife to be bored by her compan- 
ionship. Nor can a man’s wife, unless she is in- 
herently obnoxious to him, ever be utterly unin- 
teresting. They have so many ideas in com- 
mon, so many plans and arrangements—petty, 
perhaps, but still absorbing for the moment—to 
discuss and settle: the list of guests for a dinner- 
party ; the way-bill of their autumn pilgrimage ; 
the name of their last baby ; the pattern of new 
carpets; the purchase or non-purchase of a pic- 
ture at Christie’s. The wife is only a nec 
note—the subdominant—in the domestic scale. 

But the long days of courtship, when there is 
no fervent love in the soul of the lover; the long 
summer evenings, when he is bound to stroll with 
his chosen one by the calm gray sea ; when to talk 
too much of his own prospects and plan of life 
would be to appear worldly ; when he is bound, 
in fact, to complete his tale of love-making, to 
produce the given number of bricks with ever so 
little straw—those days are the days of trial ; 
and happy is he who can pass through them un- 
scathed to that solemn morning which clinches 
the bargain with joyous ringing of bells, and gay 
procession of bride-maids, and Mendelssohn's 
‘* Wedding March,” and transforms the exacting 
betrothed into the submissive wife. 

‘*T have not the slightest doubt we shall get 
on very well together when we are married,” 
Mr. Walgrave said to himself; ‘‘but the pre- 
liminary stage is up-hill work. I know that 
Augusta is fond of me, in her way; but oh, 
what a cold way it seems after the touch of Grace 
Redmayne’s little hand, the look in Grace Red- 
mayne’s eyes! Thank God, I did my duty in 
ra er and was open and above-board from 
the first.” 


There was nothing in the world to delay Mr. 
Walgrave’s visit to Eastbourne during the fol- 
lowing week except his own caprice; but he 
had a fancy for waiting until that locket he had 
bought in Cockspur Street was ready “for him. 
He selected the photograph which represented 
him at his best, had it carefully painted by an 
expert hand, and sent it to the jeweler. At the 
end of the week the locket was brought to him. 
The spring worked admirably. On opening the 
golden case, there appeared a bunch of forget- 
me-nots in blue enamel; but on pressing a little 
knob between the locket and the ring attached 
to it, the dainty little enameled picture opened 
like the back of a watch, and revealed Hubert 
Walgrave’s miniature. The contrivance was 
perfect in its way, the forget-me-nots a happy 
thought. The man to whom the work had been 
intrusted had taken the liberty to suppose that 
the trinket must needs be a love gift. 

Hubert Walgrave was charmed with the toy, 
and had it packed, registered, and dispatched at 
once to **Miss Redmayne, Brierwood Farm, 
near Kingsbury, Kent.” He wrote the address, 
and posted the little packet with his own hands, 
and then wrote Grace a formal letter—a letter 
which could bear the scrutiny of Mrs. Redmayne. 


‘*My pear Miss RepMaynE,—I experienced 
so much kindness from your family and yourself 
during my very pleasant visit to Brierwood that 
I have been anxious to send you some little sou- 
venir of that event. I know that young ladies are 
fond of trinkets, and I fancy that your kind aunt 
would prefer my sending my little offering to 
you, rather than to herself. I have therefore 
chosen a locket, which I trust Mr. and Mrs. 
Redmayne will permit you to accept, in token 
of my gratitude for all the kindness I received 
under their hospitable roof. 

‘* With all regards, I remain, my dear Miss 
Redmayne, very faithfully yours, 

‘“* HuBert WALGRAVE.” 


He read the letter over, and blushed, ever so 
faintly, at his own hypocrisy. Yet what could 
he do? He wanted to give the dear girl just 
one little spark of pleasure. Upon a slip of pa- 
per he wrote, ‘‘Il y a un ressort entre l’annean 
et le médaillon; touchez le, et vous trouverez 
mon portrait,” and inclosed the slip in his letter. 
Grace would open her own letter, no doubt, and 
the Redmaynes would hardly see that little slip 
of paper in an unknown tongue. 

‘* And so ends the one romantic episode in 
my unromantic life,” he said to himself, when he 
had posted the letter. 

A day or two afterward he made up his mind 
to pay that duty visit to Eastbourne; it was a 
thing that must be done sooner or later. It was 
already much later than Miss Vallory could pos- 
sibly approve. He expected to be lectured, and 
went down to the quiet watering-place with a 
chastened spirit, foreseeing what awaited him. 





The little sea-coast town, with its umbra 
boulevards and dainty villas, was looking very 
gay and bright as he drove through it on his 
way to the habitation of the Vallorys; of course 
one of the largest and most expensive honses 
fronting the summer sea. One of the newest 
also: the bricks had still a raw look; the stucco 
appeared to have hardly dried after the last 
touch of the mason’s trowel. Other houses of 
the same type straggled a little way beyond it. 
in a cheerless and unfinished condition, * It 
looked almost as if the Acropolis Square man- 
sion had been brought down by rail, and set up 
here with its face to the sea. The unfinished 
houses, of the same pattern, seemed to have 
strayed off into a field, where the strange scent- 
less flora of the sea-coast, chiefly of the birch- 
broom order, still flourished. It was what Syd- 
ney Smith has called the ‘‘ knuckle-end” of East- 
bourne, but designed to become the Belgravia of 
that town. Was not Belgravia itself once a 
‘**knuckle-end ?” 

‘There was a drawing-room, spacious caough for 
a church, sparsely furnished with ‘our cabriole 
suite at seven and thirty guineas, in carved Ital- 
ian walnut and green rep ;” a balcony that would 
have accommodated a small troop of infantry ; 
and every where the same aspect of newness and 
rawness. The walls still smelled of their first coat 
of paint, and plaster of Paris crumbs fell from 
the ceilings now and then in a gentle shower. 

The Acropolis Square footman ushered Mr. 
Walgrave to the drawing-room, where he found 
his betrothed trying a new piece on a new Erard 
grand, in a new dress—an elaborate costume of 
primrose cambric, all frillings and puffings and 
flutings, which became her tall, slim figure. She 
wore a broad blue ribbon round her throat, with 
a locket hanging from it—a locket of gold and 
gems, her own monogram in sapphires and dia- 
monds ; and the sight of it reminded him of that 
other locket. Grace Redmayne had received his 
gift by this time; and there had been no ac- 
knowledgment of it as yet when he left London. 
Indeed, no letter from Brierwood could reach 
him directly, since he had never given the Red- 
maynes his London address. They could only 
write to him through John Wort. 

Mr. Walgrave had not been mistaken about 
the impending lecture, but he took his punish- 
ment meekly, only murmuring some faint refer- 
ence to Cardimum versus Cardimum—so meek- 
ly, in fact, that Augusta Vallory could scarcely 
be hard upon him. 

** You may imagine,” she remonstrated, in con- 
clusion, ‘‘ that I find a place of this kind very dull 
without you.” ; 

“*T am afraid you will find it much duller with 
me,” Mr. Walgrave replied, drearily : ‘‘ whatever 
capacity for gayety I may possess—which, at the 
best, I fear, is not much—is always paralyzed by 
the sea-side. I have enjoyed a day or two at Mar- 
gate, certainly, once or twice in my life; there 
is something fresh and enjoyable about Margate ; 
an odor of shrimps and high spirits ; but then, 
Margate is considered vulgar, I believe.” 

** Considered vulgar!” cried Miss Vallory, with 
a shudder. ‘‘Why, it is Houndsditch by the 
sea!” 

‘“‘If Margate were in the Pyrenees, people 
would rave about it,” her lover replied, coolly. 
‘*T have been happy at Ryde, as you know,” he 
went on, in his most leisurely manner, but with 
a drop in his voice, which he had practiced on 
juries sometimes in breach-of-promise cases, and 
which did duty for tenderness; ‘‘ but with those 
two exceptions, I have found the sea-side—above 
all, the genteel sea-side—a failure. The more 
genteel, the more dreary. If one does not admit 
Houndsditch and the odor of shrimps, the pes- 
tilence of dullness is apt to descend upon our 
coasts. Cowes, of course, is tolerable ; and I rath- 
er like Southsea—the convicts are so interesting ; 
and where there are ships in the offing, there is 
always amusement for the Cockney who prides 
himself upon knowing a brig from a brigan- 
tine.” 

Discoursing in this languid manner, the lovers 
beguiled the time until dinner. Mr. Walgrave 
was not eager to rush down to the beach and 
gather shells, or to seek some distant point whence 
to take a header into the crisp blue waves, after 
the manner of the enthusiastic excursionist, who 
feels that while he is at the sea, he can not have 
too much of a good thing.. He lounged in the 
balcony, which was pleasantly sheltered by a 
crimson-striped awning, and talked in his semi- 
cynical way to his betrothed, ndt by any means 
over-exerting himself in the endeavor to enter- 
tain her. 

‘* The Arion is here, I suppose,” he remarked, 
by-and-by. 

“‘Yes. I have been out in her a good deal.” 

‘*With your father?” 

‘* Not very often. Papa gives himself up to 
laziness at the sea-side. I have had Weston 
with me.” 

‘* Happy Weston!” 

‘¢ As the happiness he may have enjoyed was 
quite open to you, I don’t think you need affect 
to envy him.” 

“‘My dear Augusta, I envy him not only the 
happiness, but the capacity for enjoying it. You 
see, I am not the kind of man for a ‘tame cat.’ 
Weston Vallory is; indeed, to my mind, he 
seems to have been created to fill the position of 
a fine Persian with a bushy tail, or an Angora 
with pink eyes.” 

** You are remarkably complimentary to my 
relations at all times,” said Miss Vallory, with 
an offended air. 

‘* My dear girl, I consider the mission of a 
tame cat quite a lofty one in its way; but you 

see it doesn’t happen to be my way. A man 
who trains his whiskers as carefully as your cous- 
in Weston lays himself out for that sort of thing. 
Have you been far out ?” 

“¢We have been as far as the Wight. We 
went to the regatta at Ryde the other day, and 
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had luncheon with the Filmers, who are intensely 
teful for the villa.” 

“‘Then my Lady Clara Vere de Vere has not 
found the time heavy on her hands.” 

‘Not particularly. I have ridden a good 
deal.” 

‘¢ With Weston ?” . 

‘¢With Weston. You envy him that privi- 
lege, I suppose?” This with a little contemptu- 
ous toss of the splendid head, and an angry flash 
of the fine black eyes. If Hubert Walgrave had 
been in love with his future wife, that little an- 
gry look would have seemed more bewitching to 
him than the sweetest smile of a plainer woman ; 
but there was another face in his mind, eyes more 
beautiful than these, which had never looked at 
him angrily. He contemplated Augusta Vallory 
as coolly as if she had been a fine example of 
the Spanish school of portraiture—a lady by Ve- 
lasquez. 

“Upon my honor, I think you grow hand- 
somer every time I see you,” he said; ‘‘but if 
you ask me whether I envy Weston the delight 
of riding through dusty lanes in August, I am 
bound to reply in the negative. Manis essentially 
a hunting animal, and to ride without any thing 
to ride after seems to me unutterably flat. Ifwe 
were in the shires, now, in November, I should 
be happy to hazard my neck three or four days 
a week in your society.” 

‘* But you see it is not November. If it were, 
I have no doubt I should be told the duties of a 
barrister must prevent your wasting any time 
upon me during that month.” 

With such gentle bickerings the lovers beguiled 
the time until the ringing of the dressing-bell, 
when Miss Vallory handed her affianced over to 
the custody of the chief butler, and went up 
stairs to array herself for the small family gath- 
ering. Mr. Walgrave found himself presently 
in a roomy bed-chamber: walls and ceiling pain- 
fully new, grate slightly at variance with its set- 
ting, bells a failure, windows admirably con- 
structed for excluding large bodies of air and 
admitting draughts; furniture of the populer 
sea-side type—brand-new Kidderminster carpet 
of a flaring pattern, rickety Arabian bedstead, 
mahogany wardrobe with doors that no human 
power could keep shut, every thing marble- 
topped that could be marble-topped; no pin- 
cushion, no easy-chair, no writing-table, and a 
glaring southern sun pouring in upon a barren 
desert of Kidderminster. 

**So Weston has been very attentive —has 
been doing my duty, in short,” Mr. Walgrave 
said to himself as he dressed. ‘‘I wonder 
whether there’s any chance of his cutting me 
out; and if he did, should I be sorry? It would 
be one thing for me to jilt Augusta, and anoth- 
er for her to throw me over. Old Vallory would 
hardly quarrel with me in the latter event; on 
the contrary, it would be a-case for solatium. 
He could hardly do enough for me to make 
amends for my wrongs. But I don’t think 
there’s much danger from my friend Weston; 
and, after all, I have quite done with that other 
folly—put it out of my mind as a dream that I 
have dreamed.” 

He went down stairs presently, and found Mr. 
Vallory in the drawing-room, large and stolid, 
with a vast expanse of shirt-front, and a double 
gold eyeglass on the knob of his aquiline nose, 
reading an evening paper. 

This, of course, offered a delightful opening 
for conversation, and they began to talk in the 
usual humdrum manner of the topics of the 
hour. Parliament was over; it was the indig- 
nant-letter season, and the papers were teeming 
with fervid protests against nothing particular. 
Extortionate innkeepers in the Scottish high- 
lands, vaccination versus non-vaccination, pater- 
familias bewailing the inordinate length of his 
boys’ holidays, complaints of the administration 
of the army, outcries for reform in the navy, 
jostled one another in the popular journals; and 
Mr. Vallory, being the kind of man who reads 
his newspaper religiously from the beginning to 
the end, had plenty to say about these things. 

He was a heavy, pompous kind of man, and 
Mr. Walgrave found his society a dead-weight 
at all times; but never had he seemed so entire- 
ly wearisome as on this particular August even- 
ing, when less aristocratic Eastbourne was pa- 
cing the parade gayly, breathing the welcome 
breeze that set landward with the sinking of the 
sun. Hubert Walgrave felt as if he could have 
walked down some of his perplexities, had he 
been permitted to go out and tramp the lonely 
hills, Beachy Head way, in the sunset; but in 
that lodging-house drawing-room, sitting on the 
creaky central ottoman contemplating his boots, 
while Mr. Vallory’s voice droned drearily upon 


the subject of army reform, and ‘‘ what we_ 


ought to do with our Armstrong guns, Sir,” and 
s0 on, and so on, his troubles sat heavy upon him. 

Weston came in presently, the very pink and 
pattern of neatness, with the narrowest possible 
white tie, and the air of having come to a din- 
ner-party. He had slipped down by the after- 
noon express, he told his uncle, after his day’s 
work in the City. 

‘“‘There’s an attentive nephew!” exclaimed 
Mr. Vallory senior; ‘‘ does’ a thorough day’s 
work in the Old Jewry, and then comes down 

.to Eastbourne to turn over the leaves of his 
cousin’s music, while I take my after-dinner 
nap, and is off to the City at a quarter to eight 
in the morning, unless he’s wanted here for 
yachting or riding. Take care he doesn’t cut 
you out, Walgrave.” 

“*Tf I am. foredoomed to be cut out,” Mr. 
Walgrave answered, with his most gracious smile, 
“*Mr. Weston Vallory is welcome to his chance 
of the advantages to be derived from the transac- 
tion. But the lady who has honored me by her 
choice is in my mind as much above suspicion 
as Caesar’s wife ought to have been.” 

The young lady who was superior to Cesar’s 


freshest and crispest of white muslin dresses, 
dotted about with peach-colored satin bows, just 
as if a flight of butterflies had alighted on it. 
She gave Weston the coolest little nod of wel- 
come. If he had really been a favorite Persian 
cat she would have taken more notice of him. 
He had brought her some music and a batch of 
new books, and absorbed her attention for ten 
minutes telling her about them, at the end of 
which time dinner was announced, to Mr. Wal- 
grave’s infinite relief. He gave Augusta his 
arm, and the useful Weston was left to follow 
his uncle, caressing his whiskers meditatively as 
he went, and inwardly anathematizing Hubert 
Walgrave’s insolence. 

The dinner at Eastbourne was as the dinners 
in Acropolis Square. Mr. Vallory’s butler was 
like Mr. Merdle’s, and would not bate an ounce 
of plate for any consideration whatever ; would 
have laid his table with the same precision, one 
might suppose, if he had been laying it in Pom-" 
peii the night of the eruption, with an exact 
foreknowledge that he and his banquet-table 
were presently to be drowned in a flood of lava. 
So the table sparkled with the same battalions 
of wine-glasses ; the same property tankards, 
which no one ever drank from, blazed upon the 
sideboard, supported by a background of presen- 
tation salvers; the same ponderous silver dishes 
went round in ceremonial procession, with the 
entrées which Mr. Walgrave knew by heart. 
Mr. Vallory’s cook was an accomplished ma- 
tron, with seventy guineas a year for her wages ; 
but she had not the inexhaustible resources of 
an Oude or a Gouffé, and Hubert Walgrave was 
familiar with every dish in her catalogue, from 
her consommé aux eufs to her apple-fritters. He 
ate his dinner; however, watched over with ten- 
der solicitude by the chief butler and his subor- 
dinates—ate his dinner mechanically, with his 
thoughts very far away from that sea-side din- 
ing-room. 

After dinner came music and a little desultory 
talk; a little loitering on the balcony, to watch 
the harvest-moon rise wide and golden over a 
rippling sea; then a quiet rubber for the gratifi- 
cation of Mr. Vallory ; then a tray with brandy 
and seltzer, sherry and soda, a glass of either re- 
freshing mixture compounded languidly by the 
two young men; and then a general good-night. 

‘*T suppose you would like to go out in the 
Arion to-morrow,” Augusta said to her lover, as 
he held the drawing-room door open for her de- 
parture. 

**T should like it above all things,” replied 
Mr. Walgrave; and he did indeed feel as if, 
tossing hither and thither on that buoyant sea, 
he might contrive to get rid of some part of his 
burden. 

‘*Tt is a species of monomania,” he said to 
himself, ‘‘ and I dare say is as much the fault of 
an overworked brain as an actual affair of the 
heart. Who can tell what form a man’s punish- 
ment may take if he drives the intellectual steam- 
engine just a little too hard? The truth is, [ 
want more rest and complete change. I wish 
to Heaven I could get away to the Tyrol; but 
that’s impossible: I’m bound hand and foot, un- 
less I like to fly in the face of fortune, and of- 
fend Augusta Vallory.” 

He did not fly in the face of fortune. He went 
out in the Arion on the next day, and the next, 
and even rode Weston’s chestnut mare in the 
dusty lanes, to oblige Miss Vallory, while the 
owner of the beast sat in an office, where the 
thermometer was at seventy-five, writing rough 
drafts of letters to be copied by inferior hands, 
and interviewing important clients. They went 
to Pevensey Castle together, and dawdled about 
among the ruined walls. They went to Beachy 
Head, and heard wondrous stories of distressed 
barks and rescued cargoes from the guardians of 
the point. ‘They got rid of the days in a man- 
ner that ought to have been delightful to both of 
them, since they were almost always together, 
and Mr. Walgrave made himself more agreeable 
than usual. 

This lasted for about ten days; but at the end 
of the tenth he discovered suddenly that he must 
go back to Cardimum versus Cardimum, and 
stuff his brain with more precedents; nor would 
he listen to any arguments which Miss Vallory 
could urge to detain him. She submitted ulti- 
mately, and made no show of her regret ; but she 
really was grieved and disappointed, for she was 
fonder of him than she cared to let him see. 

[ro BE CONTINUED.) 











GEORGE ELIOT’S SAYINGS. 
SELECTED FROM “ADAM BEDE.” | 


| yg season is so easy, truth so difficult. 
The pencil is conscious of a delightful facility 
in drawing a griffin—the longer the claws and the 
larger the wings, the better: but that marvelous 
facility which we mistook for genius is apt to 
forsake us when we want to draw a real unexag- 
gerated lion. Examine your words well and 
you will find that even when you have no motive 
to be false it is a very hard thing to say the ex- 
act truth, even about your own immediate feel- 
ings—much harder than to say something fine 
about them which is not the exact truth. 

It is for this rare, precious quality of truthful- 
ness that I delight in many Dutch paintings, 
which lofty-minded people despise. I find a 
source of delicious sympathy in .these faithful 
Pictures of a monotonous homely existence, 
whici has been the fate of so many more among 
my fellow-mortals than a life of pomp or of ab- 
solute indigence, of tragic suffering or of world- 
stirring actions. I turn, without shrinking, from 
cloud-borne angels, from prophets, sibyls, and 
heroic warriors, to an old woman bending over 
her flower-pot, or eating her solitary dinner, 
while the noonday light, softened perhaps by a 
screen of leaves, falls on her mob-cap, and just 





wife came into the room at this moment, in the 
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stone jug, and all those cheap common things 
which are the precious necessaries of life to her; 
or I turn to that village wedding, kept between 
four brown walls, where an awkward bridegroom 
opens the dance with a high-shouldered, broad- 
faced bride, while elderly and middle-aged friends 
look on, with very irregular noses and lips, and 
probably with quart-pots in their hands, but with 
an expression of unmistakable contentment and 


good-will. 


Men’s muscles move better when their souls 





‘are making merry music. 





It is very pleasant to see some men turn 
round ; pleasant as a sudden rush of warm air in 
winter, or the flash of fire-light in the chill dusk. 





Human nature is lovable, and the way I have 
learned something of its deep pathos, its sub- 
lime mysteries, has been by living a great deal 
among people. more or less commonplace and 
vulgar, of whom you would perhaps hear noth- 
ing very surprising if you were to inquire about 
them in the neighborhoods where they dwelt. 
Ten to one most of the small shop-keepers in 
their vicinity saw nothing at all in them. For I 
have observed this remarkable coincidence, that 
the select natures who pant after the ideal, and 
find nothing in pantaloons or petticoats great 
enough to command their reverence and love, 
are curiously in unison with the narrowest and 
pettiest. For example, I have often heard Mr. 
Gedge, the landlord of the Royal Oak, who used 
to turn a blood-shot eye on his neighbors in the 
village of Shepperton, sum up his opinion of the 
people in his own parish—and they were all the 
people he knew—in these emphatic words: ‘‘ Ay, 
Sir, I've said it often, and I'll say it again, they’re 
a poor lot i’ this parish—a poor lot, Sir, big and 
little.” I think he had a dim idea that if he 
could migrate to a distant parish, he might find 
neighbors worthy of him; and indeed he did 
subsequently transfer himself to the Saracen’s 
Head, which was doing a thriving business in 
the back street of a neighboring market-town. 
But, oddly enough, he has found the people up 
that back street of precisely the same stamp as 
the inhabitants of Shepperton—‘‘a poor lot, Sir, 
big and little, and them as comes for a go o’ gin 
are no better than them as comes for a pint o’ 
twopenny—a poor lot.” 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HE Boston Coliseum is to be finished at the 
appointed time—a circumstance which re- 
flects credit upon the managers of the Interna- 
tional Musical Festival, considering the disaster 
which befell the building weeks ago. The sev- 
enteenth of June will be a gala day in Boston, 
and all the time intervening until the Fourth of 
July will be regarded as a grand carnival by Bos- 
tonians. Thousands of strangers are expected 
there. Sanguine people believe the ‘“‘ Hub” will 
not be large enough to contain them all. Famous 
artists are hastening from all parts of the world, 
and it is confidently asserted that some high dig- 
nitaries will swell the crowd. When the entire 
instrumental force is gathered under one roof, 
what a volume of sound will issue forth! Two 
thousand performers are engaged, one thousand 
being a regularly organized orchestra, while the 
remainder will consist of military bands. Be- 
tween eight and nine hundred of the select or- 
chestra are from musicians of this country, the 
rest being drawn from foreign sources. New 
York furnishes about four hundred and fifty 
members of this great orchestra—far more than 
any other city. The music selected for the oc- 
easion is of great variety, and well adapted to 
the needs of such an immense chorus. Among 
the choruses selected from oratorios are, ‘‘ Sleep- 
ers, wake!’’ and ‘‘To God on high,” from ‘St. 
Paul;”? the ‘Hallelujah Chorus,”’ from ‘The 
Messiah ;”” “‘ Thanks be to God’’ and the mag- 
nificent ‘‘He watches over Israel,’ from “ Eli- 
jah;” ‘“‘Inflammatus,”’ from Stabat Mater; and 
“The Heavens are telling,” from ‘‘ The Crea- 
tion.’? There are two chorals from Bach’s ‘‘ Pas- 
sion’? music, and several old glees. But the 
music of the programme which promises to be 
most effective and most popular is that of old- 
fashioned tunes, such as ‘‘Toplady”’ (‘‘ Rock of 
Ages’’), ‘‘Hebron,” ‘‘ Bethany” (‘‘ Nearer, my 
God, to Thee’), ‘‘ Nuremberg,” and “‘ Old Hun- 
dred.’? These church tunes, performed by so 
large a chorus, must produce a grand effect. 





The new Strasburg Library bears the title 
of the Imperial University and Provincial Li- 
brary of Strasburg, and any one belonging not 
only to the town of Strasburg, but to the prov- 
ince of Alsace, can obtain books from it. It is 
located in the palace, in rooms granted by the 
emperor. Books have poured in from all quar- 
ters. The German emperor has given many 
splendid works of art, and has not only sent 
in a copy of every work which was in dupli- 
cate in the royal libraries, but has ordered the 
German universities to do the samé. There are 
now in the palace 200,000 volumes. The old 
library consisted of from 300,000 to 700,000 vol- 
umes. So vague was the method of catalogu- 
ing that nothing more definite is known of it. 





Martha’s Vineyard is preparing for a great 
rush this year. Every available workman is 
employed on public and private buildings. The 
new hotel is progressing, and will be finished 
by the 1st of July. 


There is a prospect of many famous musi- 
cians coming to America next year. Lucca, 
Carlotta Patti, Tamberlik, Arabella Goddard, 
Rubinstein, and others are expected; possibly 
Wachtel and Santley may come. 





The Long Island Weekly Review gives a spirit- 
ed account of the energetic measures recentl 
taken by the women of Long Swamp, Suffol 
County, to free themselves from the unhealthy 
results arising from a dam which had been built 
in that locality. The drainage of the district is 
very imperfect at best, and it is claimed that 





. touches the rim of her spinrfing-wheel, and her 





the existence of the dam’ has greatly increased 


cinity. So one day, just as the gray tinge on the 
eastern hills bespoke the dawn of morn, ladies 
might have been seen coming from nearly every 
farm-house within a radius of two miles. Every 
one wore a thick veil closely covering her feat- 
ures, dress either short or tucked up, and stout 
boots with thick soles. On arriving at the dam, 
shovels, hoes, picks, crowbars, and the utensils 
so often used by the stronger arm of man were 
eagerly grasped by from one hundred to one 
hundred and fifty irate women, and the work of 
demolition actively commenced. As the water 
began to pour through the dam the work was 
rendered more easy, and by sunrise three hun- 
dred acres of water had disappeared. ‘ 





At the recent annual session of the American 
Medical Association at Philadelphia a resolu- 
tion was passed recommending that all bottles 
containing poison should not only be labeled 
“*poison,”’ but be roughed on one side, so as 
to indicate their poisonous contents to the 
sense of touch, and also be labeled with the 
most efficient antidote. 





While every one about him was flying from 
the showers of burning ashes which Vesuvius 
sent forth, Professor Palmieri, the director of 
the Neapolitan Observatory, remained steadfast 
at his post. It must have required not a little 
courage to watch the lava advancing all around 
the little crest on the side of the mountain 
where his observatory is placed, and feel the 
tumultuous throbs which shook the very foun- 
dations of the building. It appears that some 
time before the eruption commenced Professor 
Palmieri perceived that mischief was brewing 
in the interior of the mountain; he saw the 
danger that was threatened. But he calmly es- 
tablished himself in the midst of the circle of 
craters, and watched their eccentricities. Doubt- 
less he has collected much valuable information ; 
and his courage surpasses that of many a so- 
called hero. 





It is about eighteen years since opera matinées 
were first introduced into New York. The cus- 
tom had long prevailed abroad, and became at 
once popular here. 


The Albert Hall of Arts and Sciences is one 
of the grandest buildings in London. The idea 
of erecting it first arose in 1862, when the sub- 
scription to found a national memorial to the 
Prince Consort was begun. The first stone 
of the hall was laid by Queen Victoria on May 
20, 1867, and it was opened on March 29, 1871. 
This building is capable of comfortably seating 
between six and seven thousand persons. The 
plan of the interior is after the fashion of the 
old Roman amphitheatres. The following in- 
scription is around the friezes of the hall: 

“This hall was erected for the advancement of the 
arts and sciences, and for the works of industry of all 
nations, in fulfillment of the intentions of Albert, 
Prince Consort. The site was purchased by the pro- 
ceeds of the great exhibition of the year 1851. The 
first stone of the hall was oe her Majesty Queen 
Victoria on the 20th day of,May, 1867, and it was 
opened by her Majesty the Queen on the 29th day of 

arch, in the year 1871.” 

Above the frieze, in terra cotta, is the sacred 
text: 

“Thine, O Lord, is the greatness, and the power 
and the glory, and the victory, and the majesty: for all 
that is in the heaven and in the earth is Thine. The 
wise and their works are in the hand of God. Glory 
be to God on high, and on earth peace.” 


All the entrances and corridors are fire-proof, 
and in case of an alarm at any time Albert Hall 
could be cleared in two or three minutes. There 
are nearly seven thousand gas jets in the build- 
ing, which are all lighted by electricity. It is 
warmed by hot-water chambers in the basement, 
and the ventilation is excellent. 





There has recently been on exhibition in Lon- 
don the greatest serial work of England’s great- 
est landscape painter. This consists of the 
etchings, engraver’s proofs, and choice exam- 
ples of the engravings of Turner’s “‘ Liber Stu- 
diorum,”’ ae both the seventy published 
and twenty unpublished plates, with an interest- 
ing selection from the drawings made for the 
work, and the very remarkable set of mezzo- 
tints of grand landscape effects, engraved but 
never published, by Turner. The famous series 
called “Liber Studiorum’’ was commenced by 
Turner in 1807, and issued, in a desultory way, 
until seventy prints had been published. In 
1819 the issue stopped, and the remaining thir- 
ty plates, twenty of which had been prepared, 
were never published. The method employed 
in publication was peculiar: technically it con- 
sisted in the combination of the processes of 
etching and mezzotint upon the same plate, and 
in the use of a warm brown-colored ink in print- 
ing, to effect as complete a likeness as possible 
to the original sepia drawing. 





Accidents sometimes occur through the very 
means used to prevent them. A short time ago 
a woman in Worcester, Massachusetts, tipped 
her chair back against some slats nailed across a 
window to prevent the children from fallin 
out. These gave way, and she was wecchtneel 
from a third-story window to the pavement be- 
low, and died in three hours. 





It is comfortable to be assured by Professor 
Chandler that his recent analysis of Croton wa- 
ter shows it to be tolerably pure, and that the 
impurities that exist are not dangerous to health. 
The water is now freer from dissolved impurities 
than it was in 1869—a fact which is referred to 
peculiarities of the season. The suspended im- 
purities are found to be largely vegetable, en- 
tirely harmless, and easily removed by filters. 





A fine cluster of spots may now be seen on the 
surface of the sun—through a telescope, of 
course. They vary in number from day to day 
—sometimes being collected in a group on one 
limb of the sun, and again being scattered over 
the entire surface of the orb. 





A demented gentleman of this city labors un- 
der the singular hallucination that he shall some 
time find, when opening oysters, amore valuable 
pearl than any as yet discovered. In pursuit of 
this hobby he has opened during the past win- 
ter more than 30,000 oysters, disguising him- 
self as a professional opener and working at the 
barges; nor does he mean to retire from the 





this difficulty, and injured property in that vi- 


| business until he finds that pearl. 
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Hats, Figs 1. 


Figs. 1 and 2.— 
Waite Nearoii- 
tan Hat. This 
hat is trimmed 
with wide and nar- 
row black lace, a 
black tulle scarf 






[June 22, 1879, 
































































Fig. 5.—Fior- 
ENTINE Straw 
Hat wits Re. 
vERS. ‘The lat- 
ter is covered 
with black vel- 
vet. The hat is 
trimmed with 


plain black tulle, 
black lace two 
edged with lace, a inches wide, 
long black feather, corn-colored gros 
and a spray of grain ribbon two 
roses. The outer inches and a half 
edge of the hat is 
bound with black 


velvet; the revers 
are covered with 
the latter also. 
Black gros grain 


wide, and wild 
flowers. Corn- 
colored strings, 


tyin 
Fig. 4.—ENGLIsu ying under the 


chin, 

Straw Hat wits Fig.6.—Brvs- 
strings. Fig. 2 Fig. 8.—Enoiisn Straw VELVET REVERS. seLs Straw Har 
shows the hat with- Hat with REVERS. 
out trimming. 


WITH Revers. 
The revers is covered with black velvet. The 


remainder of the trimming consists of bias strips 
and bows of black velvet, a scarf of black tulle 
and lace, and a tuft of moss-roses and lime blos- 
soms. Strings of black gros grain ribbon. 

Fig. 7.—Biack Neapoxitan Hat witn Re- 





Fig. 3.—Enoxisu Straw Hat with REVERS. 
This hat is of white English straw. The rim is 
lined with black gros grain. The trimming for 


Fig. 1.—Warre Nearouitan Hat. 
[See Fig. 2.] 














Fig. 7.—Biack Neapouitan Hat 


, EVERS, 
Fig. 5.—Fiorentine Straw Har — 


wiTtH REVERS. Fig. 6.—Brussers Straw Hat witH 
Brack VELVET REVERS. 


NeEapouitan Hat 
WITHOUT 
Trimminc.—[See Fig. 


_ 


the hat consists of black 
gros grain ribbon two 
inchesand seven-eighths 
wide, a black tulle scarf 
edged with black lace 
an inch and a quarter 
wide, and a spray of 
wild roses with dark ber- 
ries. Black silk elastic 
braid holds the hat in 
place. 

Fig. 4. — EnGiisu 
Straw Hat wits VEL- 
veT Revers. This hat 
is of white English 
straw ; the revers is cov- 
ered with black velvet. 
Two pieces of black 
gros grain ribbon twen- 
ty-eight inches long and 
two inches and seven- 
eighths wide are set on 
at both sides, three inch- 
es and a quarter from 
the middle of the back, 
on the under side of 
the revers at the upper 
edge; these ribbons are 
looped about each other 
seven inches and a quar- 
ter from the seam made 

by sewing them on, and 
are joined with a few 4 MTs 
stitches. On the right yy \ 
Yr, 
| 
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side one of these ribbons _ jij 2% wYY, yy Y)/ 
at the same time covers A Mb jl 
the seam made by sew- \\ 
ing on several ribbon 
loops turned upward, 
which are partly set on 
the upper edge and part- 
ly on the middle of the 
revers. A scarf of black 
silk tulle and black lace 
an inch and three-quar- 
ters wide and a tuft of 
rooster’s feathers form 
—= 3 = a == theremaining trimming. = = 
Black elastic braid holds a. 9 

Fig. 1.—Ecru PonceE WaLKING Suit.—Back. 


the hat in place. Fig. 2.—Ecru Poxere Watkrxe Surt.—Fronz. 
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vers. The revers of this hat is bound with 
black gros grain, and trimmed with a bias strip 
of black velvet an inch and a quarter wide. On 
the under edge of the strip is a roll of black 
gros grain. A strip of gros grain an inch and a 

uarter wide, on which a bias strip of velvet 
lseven-eighths of an inch wide is set through the 
middle, trims the upper edge of the hat. ~The 
remainder of the trimming consists of loops and 
ends of black gros grain, which are hem-stitched 
on the right side half.an inch wide, an aigrette 
of peacock feathers, a long black ostrich feather, 
and a dagger of burnished jet. 


Fcru Pongee Walking Suit, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 416. 


Tus écru pongee suit consists of a skirt and 
polonaise. The skirt is trimmed with a kilt- 
pleated and a gathered ruffle of the material. 
The trimming for the polonaise consists of kilt- 
pleated écru pongee ruffles and bias strips of 
black velvet, Straw round hat, trimmed with 
velvet, feathers, and flowers. 





LADY’S WALKING SUIT. 


A by pretty walking suit is made of écru 
foulard, trimmed with gathered flounces 
of white foulard brocaded with clusters of 
lilacs with green leaves. The flounces are 
edged on each side with a quilling of ribbon of 
a darker tint than the dress, and a sash of wide 
ribbon of the same shade is knotted at the side 
around the skirt to form the pouf. ‘The waist 
and sleeves are trimmed with white brocaded 
foulard edged with quillings of the dark ribbon. 
The under-skirt is trimmed on the bottom with a 
gathered flounce of the material, above which is 
set the brocaded flounce. ‘The brocaded flounce 
is set on the edge of the over-skirt. Ecru crape 
bonnet, bound with darker ribbon, with white 
strings, trimmed with clusters of lilacs and green 
leaves. Lilac parasol lined with white. Ecru 
gloves. Boots of the same shade as the sash. 

































THE FIRST LADY DOCTOR OF 
DENTAL SURGERY. 


E give herewith, by permission, the portrait 


‘, of the Countess Héléne Vongl de Swider- 


ska, who recently graduated with honor from the 
New York College of Dental Surgery, and who 
enjoys the distinction of being the first of her 
sex entitled to affix the professional’D.D.S. to 
her name. 

Madame De Swiderska’s career has been sin- 
gularly adventurous and interesting. She is a 
native of Lithuania, in Russia. She lost her 
mother at an early age, when her father, an 
eminent physician of St. Petersburg, who also 
holds the rank of general in the Russian 
army, devoted himself to her education, and 
trained her to habits of scientific study far 
more serious than is common with young girls 
in Russia. At the age of sixteen she married 
the Count de Swiderska, a member of the high 
nobility, who held an office under government, 
but who had little fortune wherewith to support 
his title. She became the mother of a son, in 
whom all her hopes centred, and for whom she re- 
solved to create a fortune to supplement the rank 
bestowed on him by his father. Moreover, she 
had long felt the need of an earnest occupation. 
For several years she had studied the natural 
sciences, music (for which she had a special tal- 
ent), and art. Impelled, doubtless, by inherited 
proclivities—her uncle, brothers, and father were 
all physicians—she now determined to devote 
herself to some specialty of medicine, and on 
looking about her found none so available as 
dentistry, which is almost unknown in Russia, 
and, indeed, throughout Europe, though the field 
for it is so great. It is well known that most of 
the few good dentists in Europe are Americans, 
who, by reason of their rarity, are eagerly sought 
after, and sit at kings’ tables. She therefore 
made the preliminary studies in medicine under 
her father’s direction, and, after obtaining all the 
dental knowledge that could be gained in St. 
Petersburg, set out for Berlin, furnished with 
letters of recommendation from General and 
President Wenceslas Palikao, General and 
Privy Councilor Tropp, and other 
distinguished personages. - What 
was her disappointment on learning 
that dentistry was even at a lower 
ebb at Berlin than at St. Peters- 
burg, that nowhere in Europe could 
she hope to extend her knowledge, 
and that to perfect herself in the 
science she must go to America to 
finish her studies in a college, and 
obtain the necessary diploma! But 
here another -difficulty arosé: the 
American colleges did not admit 
women. Nevertheless, she deter- 
mined to go thither, believing that 
to a resolute will nothing is impos- 
sible. She arranged her affairs in 
two days, and, armed with letters 
of introduction from Dr. Langen- 
beck and others, she sailed in a 
Hamburg steamer, and arrived at 
New York last October. Having 
heard that the Grand Duke Alexis 
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was in New York, she resolved to pay her re- 
spects to him and obtain from him a letter of 
recommendation to the consulate. Unfortunate- 
ly on the day of her arrival he set out with his 
suite for Boston, where he was to stay only two 
days. On learning this she instantly followed 
him thither, repaired to the Tremont House, 
where she received a cordial welcome and the 
desired letters, and returned without delay to 
New York. When we think that she had not 
a friend nor even an acquaintance in America, 
and that she had to rely solely on herself in 
every emergency, we 
can imagine the force 
of character that was 
needed thus to over- 
come all obstacles in 
a strange land. 
Armed with her 
credentials, Madame 
De Swiderska at last 
presented herself for 
admission at the Col- 
lege of Dental Sur- 
gery, and though at 
first refused, was 
finally suffered to en- 
ter, as a special fa- 
vor, with a pledge 
that she would claim 
no immunity from 
duty on account of 
her sex. Itwas found 
that her preparatory 
studies were equiva- 
lent to two years of 
the collegiate course. 
She applied herself 
assiduously, rising at 
seven and studying 
till midnight daily, 
though she was great- 
ly hampered by her 
imperfect knowledge 
of English, the first 
lectures being, as she 
says, Greek to her. 
With the proverbial 
linguistic quickness 
of the Sclaves, she 
mastered the lan- 
guage in three weeks, 
so as to understand 
it readily. Thence- 
forth she made rapid 
progress, passed a 
creditable examina- 
tion, and received the 
first diploma of Doe- 
tor of Dental Sar- 
gery that wag ever 
granted to a woman. 
Having - attained 
her goal, Madame 
De Swiderska deter- 
mined to see some- 


_ the Americans before 
her return. She 
visited Washington, 
where she was intro- 
duced to the Presi- 
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dent and many of the distinguished personages 
there, made a journey to Niagara, and mingled 
somewhat in the social circles of New York, 
where she was cordially received. She was 
warmly urged to remain and practice her pro- 
fession in America, but irresistible attractions 
drew her homeward, and a few weeks since she 
sailed for Europe, expecting to meet her father 
and husband in Berlin, and to proceed with 
them to St. Petersburg, there to enter upon her 
professional career. 

Madame De Swiderska is about twenty-five 
years old, and is singularly graceful and polished 
in manners. She has the tall, lithe figure so 
common to the Russians, with a brilliant com- 
plexion, sensitive mouth, deep violet eyes, and 
magnificent brown hair, whose luxuriance might 
well entitle her to the appellation of la dame 
Russe aux longues. tresses, by which she was 
known on the ship on her way hither. We wish 
her all success in her career, and hope that she 
may realize her desire of being a useful worker 
without ceasing to be a wife and mother worthy 
of the name, and of sharing in the burdens of 
life, and teaching her fellow-countrymen that 
the true emancipation of women is not the 
emancipation from the duties and tasks of life, 
but rather the participation in its burdens and 
responsibilities. 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


“ Verify Quotation.”—The Missing Russian.—How to 
become the Belle of the Season.—The Royal Acad- 
emy.—The Cat Show.—Lord Look-on. 

bap doubtless remember what Sydney Smith 

called Lord Macaulay’s memory, “a tremen- 
dous engine of colloquial oppression ;” but-ft was 
not only colloquially that he oppressed tis, He 
had a diabolical habit of reading up # particular 
subject, and then writing of it in afamiliar and 
off-hand manner, as though every body knew, or 
ought to know, all about it. ‘*Hvery school-boy 
knows that the cuneiform_inscriptions are the 
ancient writings of the Gadures or Gebres,” etc. 

Well, the evil that men*‘do lives after them, and 

this custom of making light of the possession of 

abstruse information has Jong been imitated by 

a portion of our*fewspaper press. The Satur- 

day Review uged habitually to adopt this affected 

style, and a#’one time had really acquired some 
authority*by means of it; but one or two in- 
stances; of excessive ignorance having been 
brought home to its own columns, it subsided 
into fallibility. ‘The Pall Mall, which took the 
wind out of its sails in other respects also, then 
borrowed this agreeable habit, but improved upon 
it by publishing about three times a week an ar- 
ticle specially devoted to the mistakes of its con- 
temporaries. And now the Times itself has 
shown a disposition to be contemptuously cor- 
rect. It makes a very modest beginning, to be 
sure, since it only concerns itself with a British 
classic. The Saturday was never scornful about 
an error unless it occurred in Greek, or Latin at 
the very least; but at present it is only pruning 
its wings. Our parliamentary jester, Mr. Ber- 
nal Osborne, spoke in the House of somebody 
having ‘‘d—d good-natured friends,” when 
voices instantly called him to order. ‘‘ Nay, 
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book to quote from,” said he, ‘‘I apologize to 
you.” Upon this the Times, in its solemn sum- 
mary of debate, remarks how strange it is that 
an assembly like the House of Commons should 
be unacquainted with a quotation from so well 
known a play; whereas the quotation in ques- 
tion is not from the ‘‘ School for Scandal” at all, 
but is a remark of Sir Fretful Plagiary’s in ‘‘ The 
Critic.” It was not ae of course, that the 
Times should be possessed of this piece of knowl- 
edge, though it is not a very abstruse one; but 
it was still less necessary that it should have lect- 
ured the House of Commons for an ignorance 
which it shared; and it is to be hoped that this 
disaster of the leading journal in its first attempt 
to know every thing and to despise others will be 
a lesson to it. ‘To boast of one’s information is 
scarcely less unreasonable than to plume one’s self 
on one’s good birth: it is generally the result of 
mere opportunity, and evid no tal pow- 
ers beyond those of acquisition and retention. It 
is true that one of the cleverest men in England 
once exclaimed within my hearing (but then it 
was after dinner), ‘“‘I am not conceited ; but hang 
me if I don't know every thing except botany.” 
But, on the other hand, the very dullest man I 
had ever the misfortune to know compiled an 
encyclopedia. Above all, let us remember the 
last words of the expiring scholar, ‘‘ Verify quo- 
tation,” before setting every body else to rights. 

The Bauer mystery is still unraveled. ‘‘ Up 
to the present moment,” write the partners of 
the company of which the missing man was 
manager, ‘“‘we have not heard of Mr. L. R. 
Bauer since the 27th of January last.” It now 
appears, however, that on that same date he ad- 
dressed a letter to his father at Pskov, in Russia, 
and also one to his betrothed at Riga, ‘‘ both 
couched in the most affectionate terms, express- 
ing his deep sorrow that he should be so sud- 
denly cut off from all he held dear in this world, 
and bidding them a last farewell.” Moreover, 
an intimate friend of his in Brazil communicates 
some facts that tend to show that the poor man’s 
own account of his fate, inscrutably terrible as 
it at first appeared, may be the true one. Of 
his connection with the secret association he had 
informed this gentleman freely, and described 
how his contemplated marriage must needs bring 
its hostility upon him. ‘‘ Bauer doubtless ar- 
rived at Euston for the 12-o’clock train, was 
there accosted by an agent [of the society], and 
in his exceeding great courtesy suffered himself 
to be detained...... Of course the agent would 
have a plausible story with which to detain him, 
and in this, the first minute of the attack, life 
or death to Bauer was in the scale. Failure 
was irretrievable. Steady progress toward his 
seat was salvation. But I have several times 
found him in Moscow staying in the street to 
listen to the applications of strangers.” 

The letter of the 17th of January this corre- 
spondent considers to be undoubtedly Bauer's. 
** Phrases in it are indisputably his. Russians, 
speaking to Russians, say ‘My bride.’ Bauer, 
to my wife and me (who are English), invariably 
said ‘ My girl.’ And there are other instances. 
As to possible defalcations being the occasion 
of his disappearance, my knowledge of the posi- 
tion sets that quite aside. If the second letter 
(February 2) is the production of another, then 
my first hope that he had been attacked with 
the fear of those devils being near him, and had 
lost his reason, vanishes. He would not under 
any such attack of insanity have perpetrated the 
second letter, though the first he would. I feel 
that I have lost forever the dearest friend late 
years have brought me.” And so this strange 
story stands just where it did when I first narra- 
ted it to you, except that the lapse of time makes 
its hues more darkly significant. 

Our Academy has just opened its usual ex- 
hibition here, which assists us in performing our 
duty to our neighbor at the dinner-table—not 
always an easy task. ‘The chief attraction is, as 
usual, Mr. Millais’s pictures. His portraits have 
not only the advantage of being very like, but 
of conferring a temporary popularity upon the 
original. In the case of a young lady, indeed, 
I am not sure but that a thousand guineas might 
be profitably invested by any match- making 
mamma in having her daughter painted by this 
favorite artist. ‘* Whois this Miss Jones whom 
Millais has done this year?” ‘‘ Are they the 
Suffolk Joneses?” ‘Most undeniably good- 
looking—don’t you think so?” ‘Should like 
to know somebody that knows them,” etc., etc. 
The subject of these remarks, thanks to the halo 
cast by Millais’s genius, has in fact the same 
sort of reputation that used to be enjoyed by the 
belle at Almack’s. He won't paint a young 
lady, neither for love nor money, unless she is 
likely to make a hit in this way. The story 
current about his present work, ‘‘ Hearts are 
Trumps,” representing three young ladies play- 
ing at dummy whist, the dummy of course next 
to the spectator, is as follows: ‘Their mamma 
called upon the painter without an introduction, 
a proceeding which this bashaw_of the brush is 
inclined to resent as a liberty. (Fancy a bar- 
rister objecting to an unknown attorney coming 
with a brief marked one thousand guineas!) ‘I 
wish you to paint my three daughters, Mr. Mil- 
lais.” 





** Madam, you pay me a great compliment, but 
my time is very much engaged. I should require 
a very considerable sum in any case, and—” 

‘What sum ?” 

** Well, I couldn’t oblige you under two thou- 
sand guineas, even if—” 

“* You shall have two thousand guineas.” 

“‘ Very good; but I was about to add that, 
even under that arrangement, unless your three 
daughters are—um— Every thing in a case of 
tlis sort, you see, depends upon the artistic eye 
being—um—" 

**Oh, I think they are quite pretty enough ; 
but why not come to lunch to-morrow and see 
for yourself?” 


Which accordingly he did. 

So runs the imaginary conversation; and, at 
all events, the upshot was that Millais painted 
them. Three pretty, lady-like girls that need no 
artist’s brush to recommend them, and certainly 
do not deserve the cynical observation that I 
chanced to hear at the Academy this very morn- 
ing. ‘‘‘ Hearts are Trumps,’” drawled an exqui- 
site; ‘* why, being dummy, and young gals, you 
see, it ought to be called, ‘ Wanted, a Partner.’” 

It is not generally a good exhibition. Mil- 
lais’s landscapes, ‘‘ Flowing to the River” and 
‘* Flowing to the Sea,” are very inferior to his 
‘Chill October” of last year; nor are his por- 
traits so good as usual, or the best in the collec- 
tion. They are inferior, for instance, in my 
opinion, to Mr. Rudolph Lehmann’s, whose exe- 
cution improves every year, and whose power 
of catching a likeness is something marvelous. 
Perhaps the most touching works—though by 
no means favorable specimens of the artist—are 
* those of Sir Edwin Landseer ; because they are 
the last that we shall ever see. 

Are you aware that once a year we have now 
at the Crystal Palace a national Cat Show? It 
attracts a considerable number of visitors, chiefly 
maiden: ladies, who stand opposite to the cages 
with clasped hands, murmuring, ‘‘ What a love!” 
In vain the poli nb hes them to ‘‘move 
on,” that others may also admire. ‘‘It is not in 





hearing; and there she stood, clinging to the 
rail, and rapt in admiration of the tortoise-shell 
Tom—an animal which, like the aloe, is not be 
seen in its flower save once in a thousand years. 
There are kittens of the sort brought forth at less 
intervals, but their life is but a span. A grown- 
up one is a feline phenomenon. The elder 
Mathews (Charles’s father) used to sing an ex- 
cellent song about Tom: 
“Oh, what a story the papers have been telling us 
About a little animal of mighty price! 
Who would have thought, but an auctioneer, of 
selling us, 
For near three hundred yellow boys, a trap for 
mice? 


“Of its beauties and its qualities, no doubt, he told 
you fine tales; 

But as for me, ba just as soon have bought a cat- 

o’-nine-tails ; 

For all the cats in Christendom I wouldn’t give so 

vast a fee, 

To save them from the Catacombs or Cataline’s 

catastrophe.” 

The sum asked for Tom at the Palace is but 
fifty pounds, but even that, perhaps, may strike 
you as a fancy price for a mouser. The ungal- 
lant dictum of the Latin grammar, that ‘‘ the 
masculine is more worthy than the feminine,” 
.Yeceives a terrible confirmation in the feline 
race; for in the next cage to Tom a lovely fe- 
male cat, weighing nineteen pounds, was to be 
sold for a five-pound note, and each of her kit- 
tens for five shillings, ‘‘ the receipts to be handed 
over to All-Saints Church Restoration Fund.” 

Mademoiselle Dix Blanc, who murdered Ma- 
dame Riel, is not to be tried just yet ; which gives 
society time to talk about that little matter in 
detail. ‘The catastrophe has made a great sen- 
sation, not only because Mademoiselle Riel was a 
beautiful and popular actress, but because of her 
delicate relations with Lord Lucan, an ancient 
veteran better known (from his inactivity when in 
command of the heavy cavalry in the Crimea) as 
Lord ‘* Look-on.” He is a brother-in-law of 
that “‘ gallant gay Lothario” the late Lord Car- 
digan, who commanded the Light Brigade; and 
it is said that they were on such bad terms 
throughout the campaign that they never spoke 
to one another. They seem, however, to have 
had some tastes in common. 

R. Kemste, of London. 











PRUE’S LOVE STORY. 


HE old house where we women lived, with 

its numerous gables and quaint windows, 

was stanch enough to last acentury. It had a 

roomy garden about it, well shaded, and stocked 

with fruit trees and many sorts of old-fashioned 
herbs and flowers. 

Aunt Barrett’s placid presence—I grew into 
the habit of calling her aunt, though we were not 
akin—and ample skirts seemed to offer shelter 
to lone women, who need some wing to nestle 
under; and I, an old maid, cousin to the Bar- 
retts, her deceased husband’s family, had come 
to fill a warm corner in the old house. Just how 
little Prue and her sister Linda found their way 
there I never knew, though I believe their mother 
was the dearest friend Aunt Barrett had had in 
her far-away school-days; and when she died 
and left two nearly penniless orphan girls, Aunt 
Barrett, being childless herself, must have at 
once offered them a home. 

Prue’s small head, with a look of affectionate 
pleading, like some dumb thing's, was weighted 
by luxuriant brown curls, soft and silky to the 
touch. She knew no more of real work than a 
fortnight-old humming-bird; and though her 
wish to make herself useful was very sincere, she 
failed so comically we got to calling her poor 
little Prue, and smiling over her mistakes. 

I was really the housekeeper, and the dear 
child tried to help me with my weekly accounts, 
but her figures looked-so much like pollywogs 
with queer little tails, quite incapable of adding 
or carrying, that I gently checked this ambition, 
and protested I was as fond of her as if she had 
squared the circle. For Prue was the pleasant- 
est fact in my life, pleasanter even than the 
swallows that nested under the old gables, or the 
blossoms of the pearmain-tree that pushed their 
fresh faces against my chamber window in May. 

Let it not be understood that Prue was stupid 
or uncultured. She had a natural gift for lan- 
guages, and there was much delicate apprecia- 
tion hidden away in her odd brain. ‘The glow 
into which she and Mr. Millbank wrought them- 





human nature to do it,” replied one old lady in my’ 





selves over German poetry was incomprehensible | 


tome ; but though my ears were uninstructed, my 
eyes read, as.I1 believed, furtive signs of love- 
making, and were secretly pleased. Mr. Mill- 
bank had been translating a work of some im- 
portance, and he came over every day or two to 
read the finished parts to Prue, either while 
sitting on the vine-shaded piazza, or strolling 
slowly up and down the long garden paths. 

He was a tall, slender man, with a peculiar air 
of juvenility, as if he had grown much too fast 
before the age of sixteen, and then stopped. One 
was always expecting that he would take a fresh 
start and get beyond his clothes at the extremi- 
ties, and was rather disappointed that he re- 
mained perpetually immature. He was quite 
commonplace until he smiled, and then his face 
seemed luminous with kindness. 

Mr. Millbank had been educated for a clergy- 
man, but falling heir to a moderate fortune just 
as he finished his theological studies, his love of 
books, and a shrinking self-distrust, induced him 
to abandon the idea of settling over a parish. 
His ministrations were of the most unobtrusive 
sort, and could be traced all through the by- 
ways of a busy town near which he lived, with a 
swarming, dirty, poor quarter, and much drunk- 
enness and rowdyism. 

Mr. Millbank’s house was half a mile nearer 
this town than Aunt Barrett’s, with a tangle of 
cross-roads and shady old stone walls and 
grassy fields in between. It was a story and a 
half cottage, with a neat garden, where he in- 
dulged his gentle taste for flowers and bees and 
birds and domestic animals. No wife had as 
yet been installed there, and it was whispered 
that the Reverend Arthur stood in awe of Sarah 
Huggins, his housekeeper. She had been an old 
servant of the Millbanks; and remembered dis- 
tinctly the days when she habitually dosed her 
master with boneset and catnip, for he was a 
weakly child. The fact that she was now con- 
fined to the care of Arthur's tea and toast, but- 
tons and socks, and excluded from the oversight 
of his nerves and digestive organs, added a shade 
of gloom to Sarah’s view of life; but she made 
up for it, in part, by overnursing her own pet 
ailments. 

Mr. Millbank had asked us on various occa- 
sions to eat strawberries from his garden, or take 
tea in the arbor, and we fancied that Mrs. Hug- 
gins always went into a preliminary tiff, and 
that the Reverend Arthur was forced to dust his 
own rooms, and pin the tidies on his rather un- 
comfortable hair-cloth chairs. Mrs. Huggins 
waited upon table in a very peculiar cap of the 
helmet form and a gown that rattled like armor. 


Linda was the sort of young woman to excite. 


special antagonism in the breast of Sarah, al- 
though she regarded all marriageable girls as her 
natural foes, and she never failed to deal Linda 
a forbidding glance of double potency while 
passing the soda biscuits and quince sauce. No- 
body paid any heed to Sarah’s snappishness, and 
although Linda took up a good deal of room 
and absorbed a large share of male attention 
wherever she went, I had always felt easy about 
Mr. Millbank so far as she was concerned. 

One morning I had been down in the kitchen, 
for twenty years Abby Strong’s sacred domain, 
and had made jumbles under protest. Long 
and faithful services gave Abby the privilege of 
‘*,etting out,” as she called it, when she felt 
cross, especially toward me, whose orbit some- 
times interfered with her own. 

Tired and heated, with the consciousness that 
I had come off second best, I went into the cool 
dining-room, and happened to glance out of the 
window at a picture which startled me unpleas- 
antly and photographed itself upon my memory. 
Linda stood backed by a large, branchy olean- 
der, which seemed to suit the Southern opulence 
of her charms. She was never beautiful to my 
eyes, but she was always effective, and her mar- 
velous dark hair, sheeny, wavy, and abundant, 
coiled itself around her head quite by a law of 
its own. She held in her hand the garden scis- 
sors, and two or three long stalks of red flowers 
that contrasted well with the solid‘color of her 
blue skirt. Mr. Millbank was standing just be- 
hind her, his hat in his hand, gazing down into 
it with an agitated face. Linda’s expression 
was not easy to read. She held herself erect in 
a distant and unsympathetic attitude. 

As I was watching the tableau some one stole 
softly behind me with a merry laugh. It was 
Prue, and she had in her brown hollands apron 
three white and Maltese kittens she was bring- 
ing up by hand. When she peeped over my 
shoulder out into the garden, through the honey- 
suckle vines, I could feel that she gave a little 
start, and the kittens slid out of her apron down 
to her feet. 

‘Why, Betsy,” said she, with a gasp, ‘‘it 
looks as if Mr. Millbank was making love to 
Linda. How stupid we have been not to see 
that he was fond of her! He is such a dear, 
kind, gentlemanly creature,” she added, faintly, 
“and so cultivated! Linda can’t help giving 
people the heart-ache; and Mr. Foster and Jack 
Hoadley would take their eyes out for her any 
day ; but just such girls always marry quiet men. 
Oh, she is a magnificent creature, Betsy, and so 
affectionate !” 

Tears flowed into the soft eyes just for joy, 
and the absurd, illogical little being put her face 
down against my shoulder to smother a sob. I 
touched the silky head tenderly as I knew how. 

‘* Perhaps Linda is affectionate,” said I; ‘‘ but 
I have noticed that of all her father’s family 
she loves herself the best. If Mr. Millbank has 
asked her to be his wife, I shall almost despise 
him.” 

‘*Oh, you are hard on poor Linda,” she re- 
sponded. ‘*You never quite do her justice. 
There’s no merit in our being good and consid- 
erate, Betsy—plain folks like you and me. We 
are expected to have all the cardinal virtues. 
But Linda is such a superb creature, and she 
has been dveadfully spoiled. Ler nature is 80 
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sensitive she can’t bear to be crossed. When 
poor mamma was alive Linda would go off into 
such turns if she couldn’t get her own way, we 
all felt it our duty to give in to her.” hd 
‘ There were moments when even I lost pa- 
tience with little Prue, and this was one of aon e 
so I left her rather abruptly, and went in where 
Aunt Barrett sat calmly sewing away, like a 
middle-aged seraph in gray puffs, on & pair of 
trowsers for Jack Snapper, the worst boy among 
her poor people, and fatuously putting in pock- 
ets for that dreadful child to fill with apples and 
mer — — her own trees, 
am right down cross and out a 

began, as I shut the door behind — «Pepple 
will persist in getting into scrapes and making 
themselves miserable; and it looks now as if 
Mr. Millbank had made a fool of himself with 
Linda. He might as well jump off High Rock 
for all the good it will do him. Linda isn’t going 
to waste herself in a tucked-up cottage, when she 
can have her pick of two or three mansions, She 
will break Mr. Millbank’s heart as coolly as she 
would snap a dried twig, and end by taking that 
hideous Wilson, with the claret-colored face, that 
dreadful fast old man, who they say is just made 
of money. Mr. Millbank is such a disappoint- 
ment; for though I’m no match-maker, Aunt 
Tabby, I did hope he would fall in love with lit- 
tle Prue. She has been growing very fond of 
him of late—not but what she would get fond of 
almost any body who happened to be kind to her 
for she hasn’t the least perception of character. 
But I did hope to see her settled at the cottage. 
Little Prue couldn’t manage much of any thing 
herself, but Mr. Millbank has had experience; he 
knows enough of housekeeping for both. And 
they would have been so absurdly happy and un- 
consciously comical together, and we could have 
laughed at them as much as we pleased. And 
Prue’s babies, you know, auntie, would have be- 
longed to us in part. Weshould have had them 
over here before they were out of pinafores, pot- 
tering about the garden, throwing stones up in 
the cherry-trees, pelting the chickens, learning 
to tie tin kettles to Fluffy’s tail, and hanging 
over the side of the pen to tickle the pig’s back. 
Oh, it would have been delicious. And now Mr. 
Millbank must go and cry after the moon, and 
leave little Prue to break her heart.” 

Aunt Barrett suspended her work, and looked 
over her glasses, ‘‘ Don’t you know, Betsy, at 
your time of life, if people are determined to 
jump into the swamp, nothing will hold them 
back? All we can do, when they have got in up 
to their necks and find it isn’t nice, is to try and 
pull them out again.” And she went on sewing 
blandly upon Jack Snapper’s unmentionables, 
but added, with a sly laugh, ‘“‘ You must have 
your sputter about once ip so often, Betsy. I 
expect if every thing was cut and dried after 
your pattern, and Providence took your advice 
occasionally, you wouldn’t enjoy yourself a bit 
better. Don’t you know some folks must be 
made perfect through the selfishness and un- 
reasonableness of others ?” 

‘“*That’s a hard saying, Aunt Tabby,” and I 
shook my head. “Linda nags at Prue, and 
makes her life a burden, and the next minute 
the little thing is ready to throw her arms round 
her sister’s neck and beg pardon for all sorts of 
imaginary offenses.. I can’t tell how the child 
manages to get along and make a decent appear- 
ance, for she would give Linda the very eyes out 
of her head if she wanted them. You know her 
mother left her a set of fine old rubies, the only 
jewels she ever had, and now Linda wears them 
around as common as pewter, and Prue ineekly 
fastens her collar with a lutestring bow. Linda 
squanders three-quarters of their small allowance 
on gewgaws, scents, and embroidered pocket- 
handkerchiefs, and I am afraid the child will act- 
ually suffer for stockings and petticoats. You 
attempt to remonstrate—why, then Linda is so 
lovely, born to have every thing lavished upon 
her ; and in this way the little soul fosters selfish- 
ness, and goes without the necessaries of life.” 

‘¢ Well,” said Aunt Tabby, with a little sigh, 
*¢ here they are, all grown up, and we can’t make 
them over, or even take them in in this place and 
let them out in that, as I do Jack Snapper’s trow- 
sers. We must make the best of them as they 
are. But you, Betsy, shall go to town some day 
soon and buy Prue the things she needs. I 
couldn’t trust her with the money, for the child 
hasn’t a particle of judgment. She would choose 
gauze stockings for December and lamb’s-wool 
for June.” 

We were just going in to our early women’s 
dinner, where free indulgence was granted to 
morning dresses and crimping-pins. Uncle 
Barrett's portrait, taken in a high stock, and 
which looked as if the good man had some- 
thing particularly hard upon his stomach, pre- 
sided over the board. With my unfortunate sense 
of the ludicrous, I should have been tempted to 
satirize this picture, feeling that as Uncle Barrett 
was my own blood-relation, I had an undoubted 
right to do so, but I forbore for the sake of Aunt 
Tabby, who viewed the effigy with reverence, not 
to say awe. 

Mr. Millbank had gone ont of the garden gate 
in a quick pace, quite unlike his usual meditative 
step, and Linda strolled into the hall and threw 
her hat and gloves down on the table among mag- 
azines and papers. She hated fondling, and was 
particularly fidgety about her hair. It was in 
the hall I saw her give Prue an impatient little 





push. 

‘“‘There, don’t,” said she, ‘‘I am hungry, 
and want my dinner.” , 

“1 saw en in the garden with Mr. Millbank, 
Linda. Oh, tell me, has he asked you to marry 
him?” 

The question, like a childish plaint, fluttered 
involuntarily out between Prue’s lips, and the 
soft, babyish face turned suddenly pale. 

Linda threw her an unpi.ying glance. ee Mr. 
Millbank knows I would not marry him. She 
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measured her words to give them full force, then 
turned and walked into the dining-room. 

For three or four days Prue went about droop- 
ing like a bird with a broken wing; and her kit- 
tens, infected by the low spirits of their little mis- 
tress, grew sleepy and dull. I longed to hear 
her delicious laugh, that seemed to bubble up out 
of a fountain of pure joy and sweeten every thing 
it touched. She sat nearly all day now curled 
up in @ corner of the big sofa in the hall, hug- 
ging her melancholy kittens, and reading dismal 

. The hall was a roomy place, filled with 
easy-chairs and tables and maps and queer old 
engravings in funereal frames. The outer door 
always stood wide open in fine weather; and 
there were many glints of sunshine and dappled 
bits of leaf shadows from the pleasant yard. Lin- 
da came down early in the morning armed. and 
equipped for a visit to town. She had a carriage 
up from Hart's, the livery-stable. No lady of 
fortune could have been more daintily or fresh- 
ly robed. Prue gazed after her wistfully ; and 
when the carriage wheels ground away over the 
gravel she came to me—I was shelling pease— 
and put herself into my lap along with the pods, 
and got her arms around my neck. 

“‘ Betsy,” whispered she, ‘‘ do you suppose Mr. 
Millbank is very unhappy about Linda? I should 
be sorry to have him suffer.” 

“If he has made a fool of himself he must 
take the consequences. Mr. Millbank isn’t worth 
caring for, Prue: he has been a disappointment 
to his friends.” 

Prue undid her arms slowly from about my 
neck and went away, and I made a descent upon 
the kitchen, where Abby Strong had struck up 
“Greenville” in the vain hope that her singing 
was acceptable unto the Lord. When I came 
back Prue was speaking to a brazen - faced, 
black-eyed woman of the beggar class, who stood 
on the door-step. 

“Oh, Betsy,” said she, running to me, with a 
concerned pucker in her forehead, ‘‘ that poor 
creature out yonder tells me she has got twins 
only ten days old, and the little things haven’t a 
rag to their names, and lie cuddled in a clothes- 
basket covered with an old shawl.” 

‘“‘ And you swallowed the story down whole. 
Do you suppose the creature would be traipsing 
around the country, strong and healthy, if she 
had twins ten days ago?” 

“T didn’t think you'd believe her,” sighed lit- 
tle Prue. ‘‘SoI only gave what money there 
was in my purse, and promised to go this after- 
noon and hunt her up, and see the twins for 
myself. Dear little things!” she added, softly. 

‘*Who is she, and where does she belong ?” 

“‘Her name, she told me, is O’Rooney, and 
she lives on the Hardscrabble road, .third red 
house beyond the mill bridge.” 

This particularity rather staggered me in my 
fixed belief that the woman was a tramp, so I 
kept still, and Prue ate her dinner in haste, and 
set off in search of the unfortunate O’Rooney 
twins. Hardscrabble road winds up a steep and 
picturesque hill, past a number of dilapidated 
houses. ‘There is a woolen factory on the stream 
below, and the operatives live huddled together 
in these poor tenements. It was a close after- 
noon, and the very leaves seemed to bake upon 
the trees. Aunt Barrett was asleep in her chair, 
and I could hear Abby Strong in the kitchen set- 
ting her flat-iron down on its stand with a kind of 
dogged determination that seemed to bid the heat 
do its worst. When I went into the garden to 
pick raspberries for tea I was forced to seek out 
every patch of shade as big as a handkerchief, 
for the sunlight seemed to blister where it fell. 
Suddenly a cloud became visible above the pear- 
trees and pigeon-house: thunder muttered in the 
distance, lightning was darting above me, and 
big drops pattering down before I ran in, thinking 
of Prue. What would become of the child, over- 
taken by such a tempest, with only a sun-shade, 
no better than a plantain leaf for keeping off a 
shower? I sat for an hour or two, watching 
the rain come down, and tried to compose my 
mind by picturing Prue safely housed with Mrs. 
O’Rooney and her hypothetical infants. Pres- 
ently Aunt Barrett waked up, and calmly re- 
sumed sewing on Jack Snapper’s trowsers. She 
was putting in the fifth pocket, I think. 

“Don’t worry, Betsy,” said she: ‘‘the Lord 
always provides for children and fools and such 
as little Prue.” 

At six it cleared off gloriously, and the sun 
came out as glad and unconscious as if nothing 
had ever happened to disturb the world, the 
flowers perked up their pretty heads beside the 
garden paths, and every puddle in the road re- 
flected rosy clouds. It was then that I beheld 
Prue walking*up the wet road tucked under a 
big umbrella. Her purple lawn, very damp and 
streaked, seemed in close proximity to a pair of 
drab trowsers that I thought I recognized as be- 
longing to the Rev. Arthur Millbank. ‘Ihe two 
stopped and held a little confab, and then Prue 
ran in, and the umbrella bobbed away from the 
gate. 

Just as I expected, Prue’s colors had all run 
together, and faded in streaks, except the rose- 
0 on her cheek and the brown of her bonny 
curls, 

‘Oh, Prue!” said I, as little streams trickled 
down from her person in all directions and 
— off the piazza steps, ‘‘ you are a sight to 
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“‘I know it, Betsy; but I wasn’t warranted 
to wash ;” and the old blithe laugh came back. 

“‘ What about the O’Rooney twins ?” I asked, 
as I was helping her off with her wet things. 

“Betsy, it was Molly M‘Guire, the worst 
woman on Scrabble Hill. She drinks whisky, 
and lives with a man who isn’t her husband, 
and there are no twins in a clothes-basket.” 

“Blessed glad of that,” said I. ‘‘ It is just 
as I told you it would be; and next time you 
will take my word for things.” 

Thad pulled off her stockings, and her pretty 





white feet were nestled in the soft crimson rug. 
The purple lawn lay in a damp bundle on the 
floor, and her shoulders, round and plump, 
showed above the ruffled under-waist, and a 
mass of. tangled moist curls hung down over 
them. She put her arms around me, and hid 
her face in my neck just as a bashful baby might 
have done. 

**Don’t scold, Betsy,” said she, softly; and 
after a little pause, ‘‘I have something to tell 
you if you won’t confuse and put me out. It 
was raining ever so hard, and I had got back as 
far as Brier Lane. You know what a pretty 
place it is where the trees overarch, and, right 
at the turning, who should come along but Mr. 
Millbank. He ran when he saw me, and held 
his umbrella over my head. He had been to 
visit a sick girl up at the mills; and when we 
came to a deep puddle in the road, what do you 
think, Betsy—he put his arm around my waist, 
and lifted me over; and he seemed to forget all 
about his arm, and let it stay. I didn’t know 
what to do; I thought he left his arm there just 
to have it handy for the next puddle: there were 
a good many of them. I should have felt sorry 
to hurt his feelings; and when I looked up in 
his face I saw he was pale. I pitied him; and 
then I said, ‘Mr. Millbank, perhaps you would 
like to speak to me about Linda?’ ‘No,’ an- 
swered he, and his voice trembled, ‘not about 
Linda.’ Then my heart gave a jump. I don’t 
know what he said, only that he has loved me 
long; and how he spoke to Linda the other day 
to find out if he might hope to win my love in 
return, and she told him about Cousin Frank, 
and he has been making himself miserable ever 
since. Poor dear Frank! he died four years ago; 
and it was only a boy-and-girl affair. I must 
have said so, for I heard him ask, very eagerly, 
‘Do you think you could ever love again— 
love a plain man like me?’ I don’t quite know 
what answer I made, Betsy; but his arm drew 
round me a little closer, and he kissed me. I 
was just soaked, and that moment there was a 
little stream of water trickling off the end of 
my nose. Qh, it was all very funny, and—and 
very nice too; but I did not mean to encourage 
him quite so much: I was afraid that Linda 
loved him.” 

“*My darling! and you would have given him 
up for Linda’s sake? She was vexed because 
she could not bind another captive to her chariot 
wheels, and so told that tale about your cousin 
Frank to keep you two apart—at least for a 
time.” 

‘* Don’t say that, Betsy dear; I am sure there 
was some mistake.” 

Just then Linda came into the room, dressed 
in yellow—an uncanny color, to my thinking, 
but it became her marvelously when her black, 
glittering hair lay uncoiled upon it. 

I said, as quietly as I could, ‘‘ There is news 
for you, Linda; Mr. Millbank has asked Prue 
to become his wife. He has loved her long. 
You, of course, never suspected the true state 
of the case.” 

**So it seems you have already forgotten your 
poor dear cousin Frank ;” and Linda threw her 
sister an indescribable look of reproach. Then 
she added, drawing her proud figure up to its full 
height, ‘‘I, too, have a piece of news that may 
perhaps interest you: next month I am to be 
married to Mr. Wilson.” 

It has all happened just as we predicted it 
would. Prue’s house is a veritable music-box, 
and the Reverend Arthur is actually growing 
stout, ripening and rounding and filling his out- 
line. At the beginning of the new reign Mrs. Hug- 
gins took herself and her complaints away in a 
green-grocer’s wagon. There are now two maids, 
who, I am afraid, “shirk” more than is lawful ; 
but they are only a shade less rosy than Prue 
herself, and very pleasant to see about. There 
are three children—the baby, a contented little 
rose-bud of a girl, and two roistering boys. 
Aunt Barrett persists in having an indefinite 
number of pockets put in the lads’ knickerbock- 
ers as receptacles for her presents; and the way 
they run over Abby Strong in the kitchen is de- 
lightful to behold. Abby has almost lost her 
growl, and our skies are so balmy I sometimes 
weary for the variety of an old-fashioned ‘‘scrim- 
mage.” In short, Prue and Prue’s children, 
dogs, kittens, canaries, and flowers seem to have 
arrested us all on the road to old age. 

A week after Linda’s marriage Jack Hoadley 
came down to the country. I almost pitied 
him, for he actually believed he was engaged to 
Linda, and in spite of being a jockey, gave evi- 
dence of some heart, and was preferable to the 
gourmand and wine-bibber she took. Mrs. Wil- 
son lives in Paris now; and perhaps amidst the 
glitter and false shows which surround her she 
hears a little song from Prue’s cottage stealing 
over the sea: 


“*Tis love, love, love that makes the world go round.” 





PARIS GOSSIP. 
[From our Own CorRESPONDEDT. ] 


THOSE DREADFUL AMERICANS. 

TILL there is a great deal to be said in fa- 
vor of this Avenue Joséphine, and all that 

we wish to do is to say it to the right people—to 
point out the beauties and benefits of the neigh- 
borhood-to those whose position and require- 
ments make them available. The beauties, in- 
deed, need no explanation unless it be to those 


‘at a distance, who are obliged to take things on 


hearsay, and who come over to Paris with pre- 
conceived notions as to whiere they will live, de- 
ciding before they have an opportunity of verify- 
ing the accuracy of brilliant accounts on which 
they have formed their choice. ‘To these, then, 
we will mention, en passant, that the Avenue 
Joséphine is one of the noblest of the many new 
boulevards—though strictly speaking it can hard- 





ly be so called—that have sprung up under the 
wand of the enchanter Haussmann round the 
Arch of Triumph. It is broad, bright, very high, 
sloping gradually toward the river, and planted 
on both sides with young trees, whose foliage 
gives the spacious trottotrs an arbor-like appear- 
ance in spring and summer time, and altogether 
one of the most attractive localities to a stranger 
who comes on it for the first time after driving 
up from the noise and bustle of the more popu- 
lous streets. The air is bracing and delightful 
in warm weather, and you are at a nice walking 
distance from the Bois de Boulogne—a great 
consideration for children and young people. 
For those whose time is given to study, and who 
want the quiet that so much facilitates it, noth- 
ing can be more charming than the Avenue Jo- 
séphine. ‘The road is macadamized, and you 
have no omnibuses rolling their ugly bulk under 
the windows all day, and few cabs, because of 
its being so little of a thoroughfare. The car- 
riages of those who reside here and in the sur- 
rounding streets are the only vehicles that dis- 
turb the calm of its retirement. To many this 
calm is irksome; it seems dull and stagnant, 
and all the more provoking to the lovers of a 
gay look-out because it is so near the brilliant 
bustle of the Champs Elysées; but we are not 
addressing this class of visitors at present : those 
who dislike quiet, and who want their spirits 
kept up by noise, must not select the Avenue 
Joséphine. There are many conveniences in 
the quarter as regards education. There are 
drawing cours, as they are called, to be found in 
several of the streets off the Champs Elysées, 
and music cours, and higher up, beyond the Arch 
of Triumph, there is a very first-rate school 
(there are many, but Heaven help the little ones 
who are trusted to their care!), where parents 
can visit their children without any greater in- 
convenience than what is involved in twenty 
minutes’ walk. In fact, for families whose ob- 
ject is education, either at home with masters 
or as externes at some of the numerous classes 
that abound in this part of Paris, the Avenue 
Joséphine unites as many if not more advantages 
than almost any other locality we could name ; 
but then it must be kept in mind that we are 
speaking to people who have little or nothing to 
do in the shopping and sight-seeing line. ‘This 
is so well understood by those who live here that 
they speak of going to the central part of the city 
as ‘‘ going into town,” when they are about to 
start on an expedition to the milliner or dress- 
maker. 

It has one other advantage, which it will not 
be out of place to mention here, as it reveals a 
distinctive characteristic of French manners, and 
one quite foreign to American ideas. Young 
ladies can walk out in this quarter by themselves 
without the attendance of a maid or a matron. 
In any other part of the city they would subject 
themselves in so doing to a good deal of un- 
pleasantness, such as being addressed and fol- 
lowed by impertinent idlers, whose sole business 
in life is to walk about seeing whom they may 
annoy. No young girl above the rank of a shop- 
girl is allowed to go out unaccompanied in Paris, 
and the French push this rule so far as to under- 
go the most trying personal inconvenience rather 
than infringe it. ‘They do not allow two sisters, 
or even three, to cross the street unattended. 
An instance of this which points to the case-in 
question occurs to our mind as we write. Three 
sisters were in the habit of attending a drawing 
class in the vicinity of the Champs Elysées; the 
eldest was nineteen, the youngest about thirteen. 
They were studying the art very diligently, with 
a view to gaining their livelihood, and came 
three times a week for two hours to their lessons. 
They lived at a distance of about half an hour’s 
walk from the professor’s studio. She was a 
lady, and one to whose company a band of 
cherubs might have safely been intrusted. The 
young ladies had but one servant, a bonne, as 
the maid-of-all-work is called here, and will it be 
believed by my rational, self-respecting, inde- 
pendent American sisterhood that this house- 
hold omnium was obliged to leave the frying-pan 
and the wash-tub and the broom to trudge out 
three mornings a week regularly backward and 
forward with these three young women? It was 
not worth her while going home again, after de- 
positing them at the door of the studio, to return 
two hours later, for this would have given her 
two hours’ walking instead of one; so she used 
to sit and knit while her demoiselles cultivated 
the fine art that was to gain their bread by-and- 
by. ‘There were a few English people at the 
cours, and this French arrangement was a sub- 
ject of continual suppressed merriment to us. 
If the girls had been heiresses, or if they had 
even had a maid attached to their special serv- 
ice, who might lose her morning dancing, or, 
more properly, sitting, attendance on them with- 
out interfering with the sweeping and cooking 
of the family, it would have been all very well ; 
but there was something quite comical to our 
British mind in the idea of three intelligent 
human beings, who were destined to fight the 
battle of life with their hands and their brains, 
not being able to take care of themselves through 
the streets and home again without having this 
unfortunate bonne tacked on to them. Howev- 
er, those are French ways, and it is no concern 
of ours to reform them. Our motive in relating 
the circumstance is merely to show American 
girls how little liberty it is considered orthodox 
for them to enjoy in Paris. In the Champs 
Elysées quarter a larger measure is extended to 
them, because it is taken for granted, when two 
are seen walking out alone, that they are English 
or American; but they must make up their 
minds not to do this in the other parts of the 
city, for the reasons already given. When they 
do go out alone they should also be careful to 
dress as quietly as possible, so as to avoid any 
disagreeable misconstructions. 

Comet. 





AFTER LONG MONTHS. 


Looxs all coldness—averted eyes— 

Cheeks at my coming that flush and pale; 
Hands withdrawn from my eager clasp; 

Lips that would flout me, but somehow fail. 


Is it so long since we parted friends ?— 

Nay, lovers, in spite of the would-be wise, 
Whose limited vision peers over the heads 

Of those to whom Fortune her smile denies. 


But months have passed, do you say long months? 
Since last we met in a staring crowd, 

With a watch so keen on each furtive glance 
That we dared not utter a word aloud. 


Met—and were sundered by those who claimed 
A right to misjudge me—my fame to brand; 
To call me an idler, and say my love 
Was small for the heiress, but great for her land. 


And they have been at your ear since then— 
At first with a doubt and then with a fear— 
With slanderous whispers and crafty hints 
They dared not have breathed while they thought 
me near. 


Ah, Lilla! the absent are always wrong— 

Did you ever remember these words, my own? 
Shall I tell you whither I went? and why 

I left you to brave this ordeal alone? 


I was poor, but money’s worth could be won; 
Diamonds glittered in African earth— 

Gems that would make me your peer in wealth, 
As well as your equal in heart and birth. 


And 80, no sluggard, with hope in view, 
With none to wish me Godspeed, I went 
To labor for you, or if failure came, 
To pray for your welfare, and die content. 


These hands are roughened, this skin imbrowned— 
I have known the pangs of a quenchless thirst; 
Of wrestling with fever ‘neath Southern skies; 
Of longing for death when things looked their worst. 


I have laid me down on the bare hard earth, 
Weary, dejected—yet dreams were sweet, 

For they pictured me rich in the starry stones, 
As I come to you now, with my task complete. 


They are here, mute records of lessons learned 
From the arduous toil that secured each prize; 

Take them, dear love—that they prove my truth 
I know by these tears in thy gentle eyes. 








USEFUL RECIPES. 


ANTWERP OR ENGLIsH RaspBeRrRies.—To every pound 
of fruit allow one pound of white sugar—pounded— 
and boiled twenty minutes without stirring with a 
spoon. Put away in small glasses, just as straw- 
berries, and set in the sun from time to time. A de- 
lightful preserve to send to table with vanilla or any 
other delicately flavored ice-cream. 

Srrawszerry Aocrp.—Dissolve ten ounces of tartaric 
acid in two quarts of cold water. In a large bowl put 
twelve quarts of strawberries, washed and capped. 
The wild ones are to be preferred for this purpose. 
Pour over them the acidulated water, and let the fruit 
stand thus undisturbed for forty-eight hours. Then 
have ready a flannel bag, through which let the juice 
drip without squeezing. When the bag is well drained, 
measure the juice. To one pint of the acid allow one 
pound of, white sugar (coffee sugar, however, No. A, 
will answer as well). Allow the sugar and juice to re- 
main together in a large jar until the former is thor- 
oughly dissolved; then bottle. As a slight fermenta- 
tion may ensue, do not cork at first, but tie the mouth 
of the bottles up tightly with Swiss muslin or gauze, 
to stand for several weeks, until this danger is past. 
In six weeks you may safely bottle, and will find that 
it never spoils, although the brilliant color will fade 
after a time. Strawberry acid furnishes a refreshing 
beverage during the hot months of summer, and would 
be found grateful to fever patients in any season. 
It has the advantage of being ready at a moment's 
warning, only needing to have your glass or pitcher 
one-fifth part full of the acid, filling up the remainder 
with cracked ice and pure water. The recipe came 
originally from Switzerland, and is susceptible of mul- 
tiplied application. You may in this way make drinks 
of all the small fruits, especially raspberries, blackber- 
ries, stemmed currants, and seeded Morello cherries. 
Glass pitchers or carafes of these innocently cooling 
beverages set off a dinner-table pleasingly in warm 
weather, especially as by adding lemonade you may 
have colors varying from pale straw to the rich garnet 
of blackberry acid—the last named being, perhaps, the 
best in flavor of all. 

Srrawserry Sirvp.—Make a sirup in the proportion 
of three pounds of sugar to half a pint of water. Boil 
and skim until clear. Have ready the strained juice 
of field strawberries. It is best to have let it drip 
through a bag without pressure, so as to be clear. 
Allow two and a half pints of strawberry juice to 
the half pint of water. After you add this, let it boil 
hard for not more than five minutes. Take it from 
the fire before it loses its fine color, and pour hot into 
self-sealing glass jars—the kind that only need the cop 
to be screwed on. This sirup preserves even the odor 
of the fresh strawberry when opened months after- 
ward, and flavors ice-cream delightfully. With the 
addition of a little bit of pokeberry jelly, she delusion 
is perfect; you fancy that you areénjoying fresh straw- 
berry cream in mid-winter. No sweetening is needed 
for the cream but what is supplied by the sirup. 

LemonavE.—Have a regular lemon-squeezer if possi- 
ble. Strain the juice, and extract a little of the essence 
from the peel, by rub¥ing it from the rind with a few 
lumps of sugar, which imparts richness to the flavor. 
Allow three lemons to a quart of water and half a 
pound of sugar, a8 a general principle ; but such {is the 
diversity in the size and quality of the fruit that no 
invariable rule can be given. The proportions here 
suggested will be found ordinarily to make lemonade 
strong enough to allow of ice being added. If you 
have plenty of ice, use more, with less water. Always 
taste and see if the proportions are right before serv- 
ing. Some persons prefer to cut the lemons in rings, 
the seeds being carefully extracted. Made in this way, 
it may be very nice, but must be used forthwith, for it 
will contract a bitter taste if left to stand. 

Lemon Sizvr.—To two pounds of loaf or crushed 
white sugar put two pints of water and the juice of 
eight good lemons, with the thinly pared rind of three, 
First boil the sugar and water, skimming till clear. 
Then add the lemon peel and unstrained juice, boiling 
ten minutes longer. When the sirup is done, strain 
while hot; then bottle. This quantity will fill two 
small claret bottles. By making this sirup in the 
spring, when lemons are plentiful and cheap, you may 
have lemonade whenever you wish it, at a compara- 
tively small cost. It will keep indefinitely. 





HOUSE AT SAN SEBASTIANO OVERWHELMED AND BURNED BY LAVA. 


‘*T HAVE two tales to tell,” says the artist 

from whose graphic sketches we copy the 
accompanying interesting illustrations of the re- 
cent fearful eruption of Vesuvius—‘‘one of my 


approachable, so that with a touch of prudential 
philosophy I studied the effects before I proceed- 
ed to the cause. Near the lava I met an old 
man, idle, and apparently from the neighborhood, 











PROFESSOR PALMIERI’S OBSERVATORY. 


but now my object was to see some of the ruin 
wrought near San Sebastiano. First of all, we 
passed through a wicket into a vineyard, past a 
cottage utterly deserted, and over ground coy- 





a pine-tree, still protruded, seared and blackened, 
from the overwhelming mass. Every where near 
the course of the lava vines and trees drooped as 
if bowing to its irresistible force, and the gray 








SKETCH FROM THE 


visit to the lava, the other to the crater. In the 
order of interest the crater should come first; 
but when I went to the lava the crater was un- 


and I asked him to show me the way. I had 
already beheld the torrent which grazed the 
cottage in the vineyard on its way to Resina, 


ered with a gray snow of ashes, and went to the 
very end of a lava torrent, where its fire had been 
cooled and its course stayed, and its last victim, 


TOP OF THE OBSERVATORY, SHOWING CRATER AND THE TWO COURSES TAKEN BY THE LAVA. 


pall thrown over every thing seemed like, nay, 
was, the hue of death. We turned to make for 
the lava glacier which rushed between San Se- 
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LAVA CURRENT BETWEEN THE VILLAGES OF MASSA DI SOMMA AND SAN SEBASTIANO, 
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pastiano and Massa di Somma; but at its foot | 


we were beset by a tribe of wretches who flew at 
the old man, demanded what right he had to 
guide, and brandished their authorizations, writ- 
ten apparently in their own pot-hooks and hang- 
ers, in my face. There were two policemen 
standing by, and I appealed to them, and they 
graciously allowed me to be guided by whom I 
would, so I followed my aged Dante on to the 


but the worst was yet to come. 
along street after street, blackened and deep in 
ashes, and at length entered one, blocked up a& 
the end by its own ruins and the lava. Here 
San Sebastiano came suddenly to an end. All 
the rest was buried beneath the lava, which, fol- 
lowing the course of the old current of 1868, 
had swollen, as it were, the stream, and carried 
away the houses built with strange confidence 


We walked | 


from their crests the yellowest pieces, and pest- 
ering you to buy them. Artists were sketching, 
peasants were crossing in long doleful lines laden 
with furniture saved from burning homes, gens- 
d’armes were there busily inquiring. On the 
further bank I could. see the ruins of the twin 
martyr, Massa di Somma. Suddenly the wind 
changed, and the jets of smoke veered round and 
blew in our faces, almost stifling us. A thunder- 


and surrounded by a crowd of natives. ‘They 
were drawing the ruins of 2 house borne down 
and burned by the’ lava’s fiery battering-ram, 
and the poor people forgot for a while the fact 
of their misery’in the interest they took in its 
representation. But the storm was too fierce 
even for the umbrellas, and they followed me 
soon into a little café, where wine and bread 
were exposed for sale. Here we took some much- 
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next circle in this Inferno. Inferno. indeed ‘it 
was—hot beneath the feet and sulphurous to 
the smell. . We climbed the steep side of the lava 
glacier, say thirty feet in height, and picking our 
way along a track already beaten, but by no 
Means secure, we crossed over the vast heap of 
monstrous cinders to San Sebastiano, On the 
way my guide kept exclaiming ‘Grande Dio!’ 
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onits banks. ‘Westood upon the smoking waves 
and yellow foam of this Phlegethon. I sketched, 
but moved about incessantly, because my boots 
were burning. Jets of smoke curled up from 
every eddy; and by them we could trace the 
stream up into the dark mighty canopy that hung 
about the crater. Boys were climbing with 
naked feet among the sharp cinders, knocking 
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storm burst overhead, and forked lightning dart- 
ed down in vivid zigzags harmlessly, as if no 
victim had been left for it. We retreated, and 
retracing our steps down the side of the ava- 
lanche, came upon a quaint group, which made 
me stop again and pull out my sketch-book. It 
was composed of two artists sketching under 
umbrellas held by guides, with chairs for easels, 


needed food, while a crowd of homeless and 
houseless watched us at the door. His guests, 
however, could not win a smile from the host, 
whose face wore the gloom of a ruined man. 
His house stood thtee or four doors from the 
lava, and though it had not been burned, all his 
*‘ Lacryma Christi’ wine had been spoiled by the 
heat. The storm blew over, and we crossed the 
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torrent, my guide being, so it struck me, less 
steady on his legs then before lunch. Still we 
made the passage safely, though the lava was 
quite five hundred yards across, and there was 
no path. We looked down now on Massa di 
Somma, and the old man, who evidently saw all 
this desolation for the first time, kept wailing 
“Grande Dio!’ as he pointed me out the places 
where used to stand, here a villa, and there 
“a palace,’ as he called it. We descended the 
lava into the town, and found it filled with in- 
habitants who had abandoned it and were re- 
turning. Family after family met us, either 
driving their furniture in carts or on donkeys, or 
carrying it on their heads. The burned child 
fears the fire, they say; but these poor people 
return like moths to the perilous blaze which al- 
ways threatens them, and periodically destroys 
them. I have seen much ruin in time of war, 
but it seemed easily reparable compared with 
that spread by Vesuvius, Even nature gives no 
help against that. It is a deadly snow of ashes, 
which the sun can not melt, nor wind disperse, 
nor rain dissolve. We walked through miles 
and miles of vineyards, all utterly laid waste. 
Vines hung withered, with their bunches just 
formed, fruit trees with their fruit, grain in the 
ear. All the foliage of the mulberry-trees had 

rished, so that we saw the silk-worms, with 
no chance of food, flung out in heaps on the 
ground to die, and already attacked by ants—a 
sickening sight. Birds, too, fluttered feebly in 
our path, as if courting capture. These black- 
ened fields were as fatal to them as Avernus, 
and far and wide the dove could find neither 
green leaf nor rest for the sole of her foot. The 
only green things were the lizards, and even they 
looked exceedingly dirty.” 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Extra 8. C.—Small-figured chintz calico, percale, or 
foulard would make a pretty Dolly Varden suit. The 
Marseilles sacque with cape and the Swiss muslin cap 
are what you want for your boy. 

Saran.—Flounces are more often hemmed than 
bound this season. 

C. F.—The bows on wash goods are usually of the 
dress material, though sometimes a set of black velvet 
bows is used on chintz, linen, and piqué suits. If the 
dress is silk, the bows are silk also. 

Barnsewer CorrEsPoNDENT.—We can not send the 
pattern, as you did not give your name. Your lace 
samples are Honiton. 

Mrs. J. 8. T.—Make your gingham with box-pleated 
blouse and over-skirt. For the brown poplin use the 
Marguerite Dolly Varden pattern illustrated in Bazar 
No. 15, Vol. V. 

N. K. B.—The plain Marguerite polonaise will suit 
you better than the Marguerite Dolly Varden. Use it 
for your alpaca, and trim with bias bands of the same. 
For your church dress get a summer silk, and make by 
same pattern. A talma cape with hood is the wrap 
for you. 

Vinetta.—Striped all-black grenadine is most styl- 
ish. The pattern you have chosen is appropriate. 
Put autumn leaves on a black net bonnet. Wear lav- 
ender gray gloves; a white lace ruffle around the neck, 
with a handsome jabot. 

Mus. R. A. B.—Make a Dolly Varden polonaise of 
your flowered organdy dress. 

Mrs. H. B.—Make both your silks short, and wear 
them under polonaises of batiste, grenadine, or cre- 
tonne. 

Marearetra.—Lithography as well as wood-engrav- 
ing is taught gratuitously at the Cooper Institute to all 
who choose to learn it. Apprentices of any kind, es- 
pecially ladies, are rarely taken at lithographic estab- 
lishments, and when they are, they usually pay for 
tuition, the price being a matter of private arrange- 
ment; and their work, when worth any thing, is pur- 
chased by their employer. There is no reason why 
women, with talent and sufficient practice, should not 
become good lithographers ; but we believe there are 
few in the field. 

Onrtari0.—Eastlake’s works on household decora- 
tions are worth your attention. They are English 
books, and can be procured of importers. 

True Frrenp.—We can not tell you who is the best 
druggist in a large city like New York, where there are 
s0 many of established reputation that comparison 
would be invidious. We would say in this connection 
that we can not undertake to reply to similar requests to 
recommend special institutions, tradesmen, etc. Such 
inquiries in future will remain unanswered. 

Ciearrta.—* Harper’s Hand-Book for Travelers in 
Europe and the East” will give you all the necessary 
information concerning the best routes of travel to 
the Mediterranean, hotels to stop at, etc. We have not 
room for the details in this column. 

A Boston1an.—Hang your chromo of the rabbit in 
your dining-room instead of parlor. As a rule, pic- 
tures of fruit, game, and animals are for dining-rooms, 
flowers and family photographs for sleeping-rooms, and 
landscapes for parlors. 

Morurr.—It is possible that the rod may sometimes 
be necessary in the training of children as a last resort ; 
and if your eight-year-old daughter is so hopelessly de- 
praved that no other punishment will bring her to rea- 
son, you are doubtless justified in usingit. But as this 
kind of chastisement is apt to breed a rancor not easily 
extinguished, we advise you to exhaust all other means 
before running the risk of estranging your child’s af- 
fection by such harsh measures. 6 





Facts FoR THE Lapres.—Mrs. S. W. CLarx, 
Washington, D.C., with a Wheeler & Wilson 
Lock-Stitch Machine, used her first needle, No. 2, 
nearly 3 years, until it was worn out, doingall kinds 
of family and fancysewing. Seethenew Improve- 
ments and Woods’ Lock-Stitch Ripper.—[ Com. ] 





Ties arr Harp, and those about to buy sewing ma- 
chines should consult economy as well as the merits of 
the machine. The New Wilson Under-Feed Sewing 
Machine in point of perfectness has no equal in exist- 
ence. It does every grade and variety of family sewin: 
in the most perfect manner, is simple, durable, an 
beautiful, and is sold fifteen dollars below all other first- 
class machines, Salesroom, 707 Broapway, N. Y.; 
also for sale in all other Cities in the U. S.—[Com.] " 





Tue American Institute awards the premium to 
Electro Silicon as being the best article for cleaning and 
lishing Silver, Plated Ware, &c. Sold b 
ruggists, and Grocers. 
Agents, 9 Gold St., N. 


y Jewelers, 
5, Corrin, Reprxeton, & Co., 
¥.—[{Com.] 


Bunrwerr’s Coooarve dresses the pair pertontiy, with- 
out greasing, drying, or stiffening it.—(Com.] 


MY BLACK SILK DRESS, 


Worn and soiled now, but how much pleas- 
ure it has given me! Apollos had received 
and accepted a call to a new parish in a 
Western city—a city of whose wealth and 
delightful social circles we had heard very 
much—and, since in our new church were 
to ‘be found the very créme de la créme, the 
survey of my wardrobe wasn’t inspiring. 
That gray silk had been through nearly as 
many metamorphoses as those of Ovid, and 
the waist was quite too far gone for reclama- 
tion; my black alpaca would do. nicely for 
traveling and home-wear, and there were 
several others suitable for the privacy of a 
domestic circle, but what should I do for a 
party dress! I thought of every material 
of every grade, but it was just after “the 
war,” and dry goods were frightfully dear, 
so I came home from my shopping excursion 
tired, disheartened, and disgusted with the 
exceeding flatness of my porte-monnaie. 
There came a letter from mother, and 
opening it there fell out a receipt of an ex- 
press company, stating that on the day of 
date a certain package had been forwarded 
to my address. Now mother’s packages 
were always well worth having, and in her. 
letter she informed me that the aforesaid 





ter dress, besides various and sundry smaller 
affairs for the wee ones. 

Wasn’t it delightful? Mother’s taste and 
judgment were so perfect! Now I needn’t 
worry any more; so I stitched away on my 
machine to finish Apollos’ new shirts in most 
contented fashion, peeping now and then 
from the window to see if the express wagon 
wasn’t coming. 

It came at last. The deliciously mysteri- 
ous brown package, corded with stout twine, 
bearing funny little labels of various com- 
panies, and the stamp “ Paid” in one corner. 

The duty of expressmen must be usually 
a pleasant one. Disagreeable parcels are 
rarely sent; and if reflected delight be in 
the least charming, the way in which I 
beamed on that young man must have made 
him comfortable for the rest of that day. 

“It’s come,” I called to Apollos, who left 
the study and came down to my level in the 
sewing-room, where, heedless of Miss Edge- 
worth’s moral tastes and advice, the strings 
were speedily cut and the wrappers removed. 

There lay revealed the shining folds of a 
lovely poplin, the richest, warmest brown, 
velvet and buttons, drilling and cambric, 
even the whalebones, and a model for the 
new autumnal costume! It was so kind, so 
thoughtful; but it would never do for an 
evening dress, and all my perplexity returned. 

“ Doesn’t it suit you, Nancy ?” asked Apol- 
los. 

“Yes and no,” I answered, half laughing 
and half crying. “It will make a beautiful 
dress for street wear, but it isn’t what I 
wanted after all.” 

Apollos looked puzzled. His masculine 
brain failed utterly to comprehend why so 
rich a material wouldn’t do for any and ev- 
ery occasion, and he ended his remarks by 
asking, “Are you sure you know just what 
you do want?” Idid know; but I was also 
aware how inelastic our salary was, and so 
I hadn’t ventured to name the material be- 
fore. Now, in my vexation, I replied: 

“Yes, a black silk is the only thing at all 
suitable for every evening company I shall 
be likely to enter.” 

“Well, why don’t you get one, then ?” 

“Because there is nothing worth buying 
unless it costs quite too much for me to 
look at it,” answered I, dolefully. 

“Have you looked at ‘ Richardson’s ? ” 

“Yes, I was there last week; they had 
nothing less than $4 00 per yard that was 
decent.” 

“Well, dear, ’ll go out with you and see 
what can bedone. Yon can make your own 
dresses ?” 

“T always do, you know.” And I went 
away for hat and shawl, thinking how nice 
Apollos was, and mentally promising him his 
favorite fritters for supper. 

“ Richardson’s” was one of the first stores 
on our way up town. By no means an ele- 
gant or extensive establishment; but, after 
all, on its narrow counters there were always 
the nicest goods, and under the glass of its 
show-cases the daintiest gloves and filmiest 
laces. In one of the front windows there 
was a snowy wealth of glistening linens; in 
the other, broad rivers of a soft black fabric, 
with only a faint lustre, but making such 
rich, heavy folds, and the yards of “point 
appliqué” carelessly draped above it showed 
their delicate pattern to perfection against 
the jetty surface. 

“See, Nancy, what is that?” demanded 
Apollos. 

“Tt looks like silk poplin, only the thread 
is finer.” 

“Wouldn’t that do?” 

“Yes, indeed; but poplins are as expensive 





as silks, and they don’t wear nearly as well.” 








bundle contained material for a pretty win- ” 


“These are beautiful goods, Mrs. L——; 
something quite new; just received last 
night; warranted all silk, and made in our 
"own country, too. Walk in and look at 
them,” and the polite salesman bustled 
round behind the counter, bringing a piece 
of the goods in question. 
“Rich, isn’t it? strong, too; impossible to 
start the edge; might run up the breadths 
with the ravelings; see!” and he pulled out 
a fibre for me to test; then, deftly gathering 
the mass in one hand, he held it so that the 
light nestled lovingly in the glossly plaits. 
“Not much lustre. Well, no; but then 
so durable, exactly alike on both sides, 
twenty-seven inches wide (unusual width, 
ma’am), will outwear two imported silks of 
the same prite. Tl show you.” 
He rapidly pulled from the shelves vari- 
ous parcels with rainbow edges, looked at 
their tags, and brought two forward. 
“There, ma’am, that silk cost us three dol- 
lars; now observe the weight of this com- 
pared with these new goods. Would like to 
sell you an imported silk, of course; but 
really, for service, the American goods are 
better.” 
Apollos looked gravely on, asking at last, 
quietly, “ What is the price of this?” 
“Two dollars fifty! wonderfully cheap! 
They take immensely, and they are so wide 
that a smaller pattern is needed than of oth- 
er goods. :. My wife made her walking dress 
of nine yards,” 





‘Does it suit yout” 
“ Yes, it. wall do nicely.” : 
“Then, Mr. R-——; you may cut off eleven 


yards.” 

The linings, trimmings, etc., were quickly 
chosen; and, with the precious roll under 
one arm, Apollos tucked me under the other, 
and we executed a triumphal march home- 
ward. 

There I unrolled the treasure, held it in 

every light, passed my hands caressingly 
over the soft, silken sheen, draped it over the 
sofa, over the arm-chair, over my shoulder, 
and then carefully put it away, gave Apollos 
a fresh hug, and departed to concoct the 
“ fritters.” 
. Not long after, an elegant, accomplished 
fact, my dress, lay smoothly folded for trans- 
port. Not a bit of trimming on the long, 
sweeping skirt, a pretty pointed basque 
edged with heavy fringe, a bertha of the 
same graceful, tasseled netting—that was 
all; but it fitted @ merveille, and, wearing it, 
the little wife felt very grand indeed. - 

That winter was one dream of delight, for 
our new “people” welcomed us most cor- 
dially. 

There was a reception for us at Governor 

’3, where I wore my dress; then for 
New Year’s calls I varied it by adopting a 
velvet basque (made from my wedding cloak), 
a morsel of old point lace edging the open 
neck, and my one pretty brooch fastening 
the dress where the lace ended. 

Always elegant, always becoming, always 
suitable, I soliloquized as, after the day’s fa- 
tigue, I smoothed out my dress. 

Without a bit of alteration, I wore it un- 
til the next autumn; then I sent for two 
yards, and, cutting off the train, flounced the 
skirt for a walking costume. Such service as 
it did me! Parish calls, church-going, rid- 
ing—all were done in my “ black silk ”—yet 
not a crack, not a threadbare place ; so, with 
the spring, I turned it, dampened and pressed. 
the flouncing, headed it with velvet, and, pro- 
curing four and a half yards more (the price 
had fallen to two dollars), made a more 
stylish basque and an over-skirt, the said 
over-skirt doing duty above various colored 
skirts, otherwise passe. : 

We made a trip to Chicago, and Apollos 
couldn’t scold about baggage, since I only 
took my inevitable black suit. We attend- 
ed the General. Clerical Association, and 
again my dress did duty. I wore it in the 
cars, sleeping in it at night, and with a lit- 
tle shake in the morning dismissing every 
shadow of a wrinkle; then, through another 
winter it went triumphant; and all last 
summer, with fresh trimming, I rejoiced 
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Rejoicing in this, I serenely traveled west- 
ward again, prepared for any thing if my 
trunks should go wrong, since I wore that 
Black American Silk. Passing through Chi- 
cago in its ruins, surely a gayer costume 
would have been in bad taste; and then at 
Lincoln, Nebraska, detained by storm, I re- 
ceived Apollos’ greeting in the dear old suit. 
Out here on the prairies it has had severe 
treatment, but it looks nicely yet, except a 
little unnecessary lustre near the seams of 
the waist; and to-morrow I shall send east- 
ward for enough to make another basque 
turn it once more, and adorn Gilmore's Coli- 
seum with its invulnerable presence in J une. 
The old original skirt is quite as hand- 
some as ever—a dose of cold coffee sponged 
over it will stiffen it nicely; and, dear read- 
er, if in the cars next summer you meet a 
lady from Nebraska who believes in home 
manufactures, and for instance points to her 
handsome traveling costume of Cheney silk 
you may charge her with writing this sketch. 
Reader, if you require a perfect dress as 
regards brilliancy of color and marvelous du- 
rability, ask your dry-goods man forthe Amer- 


-ican Silks manufactured by Cheney Brothers, 


of South Manchester, Conn. Stewart’s and 
most large stores are now selling large quanti- 
ties of it, this silk being preferred to any other 
on account of its superior elegance, cheapness, 
anddurability. Drabs, Blues,Greens, thenew 
peculiar shades of Bronzes, London Smoke, 
Peacock Blues, and Sage Greens are among 
the variegated colors produced.—[Com.] 





Copyine Wuxr..—By the meaus of the newly-in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Upp lement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the ‘parments 


themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally: 
will be sent by mail on veceigh of 25 canes. - tala 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 
FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, 


AND TAN, USE PERRY’S MOTH AND FRECKLE 
LOTION, the well-known, reliable, and harmless rem- 
edy for removing Brown Discolorations of the Face. 


— only by Dr. B. C. PERRY, Dermatologi 
49 Bond Street, ew York. Sold by ta, _ 


MRS. C. C. THOMSON, 





ccna If a are wanted, inclose “fits 


& Co.; G. Haven Putnam, of G. P. Putnam & 
Mra. MSO: 


C. C. THO: » 841 Fifth’ Ave., N.Y. 


JEEFERS, ,!73, 


LADIE j} BOOTS & 


SHOES 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 


ISEASES of the LIVER have a peculiar 
effect on the mind. If you would have 
high spirits, take Dr. Watxen’s 








dep: 
a sound Liver 
Vinxear Brrrers, 


A. SELIG, 


Successor to S. M. Peyser, 813 Broadway, Importer of 
Zephyr Worsteds; Silks for Embroidering ; Embroider- 
ies on Canvas and gy a yg Cushions, Light 
ental and Cam) 
Aleo, Guipure and Point Laces, and materials 
for making thesame. Noveltiesin Fringes, Gimps, But- 
ns, and Laces. Fringes and other Trim- 
mings madetoorder. Allkindsofstampingdone. Mon- 
and Crests designed and embroidered in gold, 
or worsted, in artistic style, at the lowest prices. 


Daniel D. Youmans, 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS, 
719 and 1103 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 


LADIES’ RIDING HATS. 
GENTLEMEN'S AND BOYS’ HATS 
in every variety. 


LEAS LEDGE HOUSE, Wells Beach, 
aian eee June 10. Best house, most delight- 











ful locati on coast of Maine. House 
erected. isi, has airy rooms, single and en suite, 
lighted with gas, extensive verandas, 
bo unobstructed sea view on three sides. Billiards, 


uet Lawn; sailing and row boats, 
with trast skippers dle and e horses. Quad- 
ton, by Foaton, Maine, & Eastern R.R. Terms “4 
rate, particular Wy to families and season boarders. = 
ply fo DAVIS, WORCESTER, & CO., Wells Beach, Me. 





j in 
its invaluable possession. 

Down at the beach, in the crowded city 
streets, at home, on steamers, and in sleep- 
ing cars, nothing hurt it, no soil remained 
on it, and with great regret I saw at last the 
edges of the sleeves were giving way, fring- 
ing themselves out in utter despair of rest 
or peace. 

Wasn’t I going to Manchester though, and 
wasn’t it just there, at Cheney’s Great Silk 
Manufactory, that my dress was woven? 

The fringes were judiciously clipped till 
that quiet valley was reached; then, secur- 
ing a blessed remnant, new sleeves were add- 
ed, and my dress, like the Irishman’s jack- 
knife, was irreproachable again; for, mar- 
velous as it may seem, the color was so per- 
fect in the first place that one could not tell 





new from old. 


> 





MOTHERS, 


S NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, 
A THE MOTHER'S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 


Extensively used and recommended 
by the most eminent — U 
¥. ld by Druggists and Grocers. 
H. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, R 
15 South William Street, New York. 


INFANTS. 


Ein: Se rr 
i ti elegant box, with 
ss VIOLET” Tse posal on cover, contains 
24 sheets superb note-paper, 


25 envelo: violet — 
Also 1 fine cil, 5 pens, penholder, blotter, &c., 
All for only 50 cents. Tell the initial z avant and 


order only from Huntzr & Co., H 5 
Belts, 


(TRUSSES, Supporters, Elastic Stoc = 
737 Broadway, N. Y. 


Braces, &c., especially for Ladies’ use, at : 
3’, 
Careful and correct adjust- 








Hard-Rubber Truss” Estab’ts, 
1347 Chestnut St., Phila. 
ment. Experienced Lady in attendance. 
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BLACK ALPACA. 


In order to meet the requirements of ladies in all sec- 
tions of the United States, we are importing a very 
fine ht make of Black Alpaca, known as the 
“ Otter Brand.” , 

Being a superior fabric, and possessing the highest 
possible lustre, we recommend them to consumers as an 
Alpaca highly adapted for Spring and Summer wear. 

(@ Ladies can obtain these goods 
through their Dry-Goods Stores, and 
know the brand, as a ticket is attached 
to each piece bearing a likeness of the 
Otter, precisely like the above. 

PEAKE, OPDYCKE, & CO., 
427 & 429 Broadway, New York, 
Sole Importers of this Brand for the United States. 


HAIR. men HAIR SWITCHES. 





SOLID HAIR—NOT DYED. 
RETAILED AT IMPORTERS’ PRICES. 


28 inches long, weight 23 oz., only $6 00. 
30 inches long, weight 2% oz., only $7 50. 
$2 inches long, weight 3 oz., only $9 00. 

82 inches long, weight 4 oz., only $12 00. 


Coronet Braids, 2 oz., 22 inches, only $4 50. 
BACK CURLS, 


Now bro fashion for evening wear. Full sets. Natu- 
curly. 





7; eee 
Extra Large. 


LONG SINGLE CURLS. 
No. 1.—18-inch Hair, only 
“ 2.—20 “ “ “ 
“ 8.—23 “ “ “ 
“ 4.—%4 “ “ “ 
“ 5.—26 “ “ “ 
Every lady should embrace this opportunity, and 
purchase hair goods from the only hair importer who 
retails at wholesale prices. 
CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
Established 1843. + 687 Broadway, near Amity St., 
New York City. 
Will send goods, C. O. D., by express; or by mail or 
express, prepaid, on receipt of color and money in reg- 
istered letter or P. O. money order. 
——- answered by inclosing two 3-cent 
stamps. 











T Extremely LOW PRICES 
For Style and Quality. 





Usual 
Each. price. 
Solid Gold Leontine 
i Sear $i4 $22 
Solid Gold Matinée 
Cit Re 35 55 
Solid Gold Nilsson Chains... 45 65 
Solid Gold Half-Opera Chains... 35 55 
Solid Gold Opera Chaing.............. 38 


58 
Sent C.0.D. Privilege to examine before paying. 
¥F. J. NASH, 712 Broadway, N. Y¥. 
“Worthy of the fullest confidence.”—Christian Ad- 
vocate, “‘ Just what he represents them.”—Christian 
Union, ‘Has a good stock, and is entirely reliable.” 
—Appleton’s Journal. 


CAUTION. 
ALL GENUINE LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT 








bears the signature, in blue ink, of Baron Lienta, the 
inventor, across the label. This Extract is made under 
Baron Liebig’s control, and guaranteed from the finest 
Beef. Physicians, in pre- 

scribing, and purchasers 

will please take notice and c ¥ 
ask for the Extract with 

Liebig’s signature, thus: 


J. MILHAU?S SONS, Sole Agents, 
183 Broadway, New York. 
A Great Ojfer.— HORACE WATERS, 


Sica, 481 Broadway, N. Y. 
will dispose of One Hundred Pranos, MELoDEONS, and 





Organs, of six first-class makers. including Waters’,’ 


at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, FOR CASH, DURING THIS 
promt or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments. 


oko = ai. 
nt YEAST, Bk5) 


~ POWDER ~ 
JT, SOLD BY GROCERS. 


COLGATE & CO’S 
CASHMERE BOU QUET SOAP 
has a novel but very delightful per- 
Sume, and is in every respect superior 
for TOILET USE. 


Sold by dealers in perfumery and 
Toilet Articles, iil : 


MADAME POWS CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER 


& Is acknowledged THE BEST 
H\\ L/\\ ARTICLE of the kind ever 
= made. Numerous Testimo- 
nials in its favor are being re- 
» — from all parts of the United 




















LADY AGENTS WANTED. 
HARMON, BALDWIN, & FOY, 
Sole Manufacturers, 

New Haven, Conn. 
Arxotp & Banntna, New York; 
D. B. Fisk & Co., Chicago, 
ents. 


ing at a distance, remitting the money for 


ated Views, &c., &c., address 
JOHN W. SIMONS, Secretary. 


SALE OF THE MT. FLORENCE ESTATE, 


With a Cash FE'und. 


TOTAL VALUATION, 


$350,000 00 


All to be distributed among the SHAREHOLDERS, as a majority may determine, at a meeting to be held in 
the City of New a on the Ist day of my ge 1872. SHARES ONL SH. 
e number of shares they may wish, will promptly receive them by 


SHARES ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


To be obtained at the Manager’s Office, 603 Broadway. Persons wishing to invest in the énterprise must do 
80 at once, as the time for distribution is extended ONLY to August 1, 1872. 


. Liberal Inducements Offered to Agents and Canvassers. 
Special Terms made with Clubs. For full particulars, Shares, References, i Circulars, Ilumin- 
H FFERTS. 








ONE DOLLAR EACH. Persons liv- 


General Manager, 603 Broadway, New York. Pp, O. Box 3459. 
JOHN C. SMITH, dreasnrer, New York Merchants’ Exchange, 50 and 52 Pine Street. 








MEDICINAL TORPEDOES, 


In the shape of fierce cathartics are falling into disrepute. 
TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 
mea is driving them out of use. It is the mildest and most genial of all laxatives, 

| Instead of weakening the stomach and bowels, it gives them tone and vigor. 
Other purgatives leave the excretory passages in an unnatural condition, and 
new concretions gather there, often more difficult to remove than those that 
have been violently expelled. The Seltzer Aperient, on the contrary, estab- 
lishes a regular habit of body. As an appetizer and exhilarant it is far su 
rior to any “‘ Bitters ;” and its purifying influence on the vitiated animal fluids 
excels that of any blood depurent in the Materia Medica. And then, how de- 
licious! Sold by all druggists. 





Bets, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth Street, N. Y. 


Great Bargains in 
EMBROIDERIES. 
Are offering 
1000 Paris Embroidered Breakfast Sets, 
At One-Half their Real Value. 

A Large Lot of Hamburg Edgings and Insertings. 

2000 Wide and Narrow Embroidered Muslin Bands. 

2500 Embroidered on Double Linen Chemise Bands. 

Tuckings, Plaitings, Rufflings, &c., at very low prices. 
Also, 1200 Pieces Duplex Plaitings, less than half price. 


UMBRELLAS, 
For Sun and Rain. 
PARASOLS, 
Rich and Medium Quality, and at very low prices. 
N. B.—MOUNTING OF LACE COVERS done in 
the best manner. 





MEN’S HOSIERY, SUMMER UNDERGARMENTS. 
Gents’ and Youths’ Furnishing Goods. 
Lisle Thread, Kid, Buck, and Dogskin Gloves, &c., 
At Popular Prices. 


NEW CARPETS, 
Just Received. 
AXMINSTERS AND MOQUETTES, 
New Designs. 
VELVETS, ENGLISH BODY BRUSSELS, 
THREE-PLYS AND INGRAINS, 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN OILCLOTHS, 
WHITE, CHECKED, AND FANCY MATTINGS, 





&e., &. 
At the Lowest Market Prices. 
UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT. 
A Full and Complete Assortment of 
Lace and Nottingham Curtains, 
Coverings in all styles, 
Tapestry, Table, and Piano Covers, 
Cornices, Shades, Tassels, &c., &c., 
At Moderate Prices, 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING” (hoon gm 
“\ 


"DOMESTIC" mm: 












A DOMESTIC 
Blessing. 


A DOMESTIC 
Necessity. 


LIFETIME.” 
Address , 
“DOMESTIC” § M. Co., 96 Chambers St., N. Y¥. 
TWO-THIRDS SAVED. 


Buy Flower Bulbs from GRUBE & NIEUWLAND. 
Send for Catalogue. 13 First Street, New York. 











Beautities the complexion hy removing Pimples and all 

other disagreeable disorders of the skin. enty-five 

cents per box. JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 
No. 8 College Place, New York. 





M H 
an 
gare? will not explode or ignite if 


m 
Oo} Fufiamp be broken.” W.¥ Tribune. = 
0 here. Address Denso’ = 
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Ji pro gg pp eg "- heart foe M cawcay 
amusing. . a package ; 5 assorted packages, $1. 
Sent postpaid by W. C. Wemyss, 730 ieesbuar i x. 
You ask WHY we can sel] 

First Class 7 octave Pianos for 













% rant le 

4 end for illustrated circular, in 
> e ; which we refer to 300 Bankers, 
Merchants, &c. (some of whom 

you nay know). using our Pianos in 40 Statesand Territories, 
. WU. &. Plano Co., 865 Broadway, New York. 











WARREN WARD & C0, 
ESTABLISHED 1850, 


Wholesale and Retail Manufacturers, are prepared to 
furnish Country Cottages, City Residences, and Hotels 
with first-class 


FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY, 
at as low prices as the same quality of goods can be 
furnished in the city. All goods warranted. 

SPRING, cor. CROSBY ST., NEW YORK. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTINC!! 


WITH A NOVELTY PRESS! 


The best ever made for the purpose. 
THE most valuable addition to 
the Business Office; the most 
efficient instructor in Schools; 
the most fascinating andinstruc- 
tive amusement in the Family; 
and is unsurpassed forthe use of 
AMATEUR AND REGULAR PRINTERS. 
Send for descriptive & illustrated Pamphlet 
J.O. WOODS, FACTURER, 
$49—351 Federal & 152 Kneeland Sts, Boston ; 
‘Wo. Y. Epwarps, 543 Broadway, N. Y; 
] HOWELL& LUDWIG, 917 Market St, 
} phia; J. F. EDWARDS, 190 N. Sixth 








I 
t. Louis; A. C. KELLOGG, 53—55 8. Jef- 
ferson St, Chicago :—Manufacturer’s Agents. 





LUNDBORG’S 


NEW PERFUME, 


ARCADIAN PINK, 


The most beautiful and natural Perfume of the age! 
Entirely original, and made by no other perfumer. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, &c. 


COMPASS AND IN- 
° ) DICATOR. A perfeot 

MAGNETIC TIME-KEEPER, dicaron. 
F GEM for the pocket of every traveller, trader, boy, farmer, and for 
R EVERYBODY desiring » reliable time-heeper, and also s superior 

B com sual watch-sise, steel 

B OROIDE case. WARRANTED to dencte correct time and to keep 
in order—if fairly used—for two years. Nothing libe st!) This per= 
fect triumph of mechanism willbe seat in a neat aay 
1 8 for $2. Circulars sent free. “Try one. Order 
from the Sole American Agents, KING & CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 
For periceore, address AVERY BILL, Care Har- 
per & Brothers, 331 Pearl St., New York. 


MONEY MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key- 
; Check Outfits. Catalogues, —- and 

full particulars FREE. S. M. Srencer, Brattleboro, Vt. 
GENTS Wanted,.—Agents make more money at 
work for us than at anything else. Particulars free. 

G. Stinson & Co., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Maine. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
B 


. 









SS 














Hanrper’s Magaztyr, One Year...... $4 00 
Harper's WEEKLy, One Year...... 400 
Harrrr’s Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harper's Magazine, Harrrr’s WEEKLY, and Harprr’s 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, WeEKkty, or 

Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 

Sussoriners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 

Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 


The Postage within the United States is for the 
Macaztne 24 cents a year, for the Werxty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazryr, or 20 cents for 
the Weexty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazinr commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wrrxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the new and old one must be given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Broturnrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Tres ror ADVERTISING IN Harper’s Perrontcats. 
Harper’s Magazine.—Whole Page, #500; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
Harper’s Weekly.— Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper’s Bazar.—¢1 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


For Ladies, Misses, Girls, and 
Children of Both Sexes. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Our business will be conducted in a spirit 
of progress. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue of 28 pages, con- 
taining over two hundred figures, showing the leading 
fashions of the day. From this catalogue may be se- 
lected patterns of every description and of every size, 
ranging from 30 to 46 inches bust measure; also for 
misses from 10 to 16 years of age, and for children of 
both sexes under 10. On receipt of postage stamp, the 
above catalogue will be sent to any address free of 
charge. In this catalogue will be found a list of two 
valuable premiums, both of which are offered to sub- 
scribers for Harper’s Bazar. One subscriber will get 
at least one of these premiums, and we confidently as- 
sert that, for liberality and magnitude, the premiums 
offered to each and every new subscriber for the Bazar 
have no parallel, an offer in which thousands of fami- 
lies will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the means 
of adding much to the comfort and economy of — 
household. We are confident that this premium will 
be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. For 
terms to Agents, or for catalogues, address 

JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—Read the fol- 
lowing extraordinary offer: The Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine Co. manufacture and warrant two different 
Sewing Machines, one called the Elliptic, the other 
called the Wheeler & Wilson. The Elliptic Machine ex- 
cels in many important points. It is so light that a child 
can run it with ease; or an invalid, whose strength is 
sufficient to walk about the house or to do the work of a 
child ten years old, can sew all day without being over- 
fatigued. It is impossible to convey by language a 
tithe of the merits belonging to this deservedly popular 
Machine. To see it perform the different operations, 
such as hemming, felling, gathering, embroidering, 
tucking, cording, frilling, quilting, fringing, etc., it 
seems more like a thing of life than a machine moved 
by the will of the operator. It has adjustable guages 
for every description of work, and can be changed in 
@ moment to suit any material, coarse or fine. The 
economy of the Elliptic Machine in a family is almost 
incredible—with one, a good operator can do the work 
of twelve hands. A breadth of a skirt can be sewed 
in less than a minute; a gentleman’s fine shirt can be 
made in three hours; or a child’s dress, with many tiny 
pleats, in less time than the hands can fold them—in 
fact, every description of sewing is reduced from a 

uestion of hours to one of minutes. We make the 

ollowing offer: Any person in the United States de- 

siring one of these celebrated Machines can buy one 

and pay for it in work (not sewing) furnished at their 

own home. The work is pleasant and profitable, and 

can be accomplished by any lady, old or young. We 
send circulars on receipt of stamp. Address 

ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE CoO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 

B. SMALL, Manufacturer of Cut Paper 

e Patterns for Ladies’, Misses’, Boys’, and Chil- 
dren’s Garments, of all ages and sizes. We furnish 
Harper & Brothers with all the suits of Cut Paper 
Patterns issued with this paper. 

Illustrated Catalogue sent free. Address 
J. B. SMALL, 643 Broadway, New York. ” 








No. 822, Front and Back View 
Lady’s Polonaise Over-Dress, with Cape. Nine even 


sizes, 30 to 46 inches bust measure. 
of 25 cents and measure. 

- J. B. Small’s Cut Paper Patterns have a printed label, 
showing their size, the amount of cloth, trimming, 
&c., required, with instruction for cutting and mak- 
ing, on a Picture of the garment when finished. 


COLORED FASHION PLATE, 
For ee will be ready March 1st. Sent on 
receipt of 25 cents; or, with Four Cut Paper Patterns 
on plate, for 60 cents. 


mt on receipt 
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* 2 cessor 
H.W.COLLENDER™” PHELAN & COLLENDER. 
738 Broadway, New York, 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST SENT BY MAIL, 


ADIES! | 


Dr. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 
will prevent the hair from 
falling out, and preserve 

its health and beauty. Sold by 
Druggists at $1.00 per bottle. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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MISSING THE POINT. 








LEGAL ApDvisER (speaking ms eH pe **In short, you want to Meet your Creditors.” 


Innocent CuiEenT. “ Hang it, no! 


to Avoid!” 


FACETIZ. 


“* Comr, come,” said a dis- 
tracted father, who had en- 
dured the children’s noise 
till patience ceased to be a 
virtue, ‘‘there’s no reason 
why you should scream and 
hollo so.” 

“*Why, father,” said one 
of the little fellows, “don’t 
you know this is a holler- 

ay ” 

How To Quiet a Bany.— 
A farmer, who had pass- 








ed able 
nighte, immortalized him- 
self by a a meth- 
od of keeping babies quiet. 
The mode of operation is 
as follows: As soon as the 
squaller awakes, set it OD, 
propped by a iulow, if it 
can not sit alone; then 
smear ite fingers with 
thick treacle; then put 
half a dozen feathers into 
its hands, and it will sit 
and pick the feathers from 
one hand to the other until 
it drops asleep. As soon 
as it wakes again, treacle 
and more feathers, and in 
lace Of the nerve-astound- 
ng yells, there will be si- 
lence and enjoyment un- 
speakable. 


———_—_—__>———_ 

“How many | unfortu- 
nates have fallen in war!” 
said a spinster to a veteran 
general, who was also a 
veteran bachelor. 

“Not half so many, mad- 
am, as have fallen in love,” 
was his testy reply. 

—_——_@—— 


Tue Cyasm tHat Swat- 
LOWED ur Wit—Sarcasm. 





hy, they’re the very People I’m most anxious 


THE SHOP. 
Whate’er jor potion 
ae P 7 D, 


All mention of work; 
It’s good manners to drop 
The shop—the shop! 


Though ple mayhap 

At experience’s tap 

Might be anxious to drink, 

From the subject you'll 
shrink, : 

And about your pursuit 

Be judiciously mute ; 

All allusion you — 

To: the shop—the shop !- 


Yet the practice to me. . 
Seems improper to be: 
If ‘your heart’s in your 


tia ote vee 

y why shou you 

shirk ; 

What you spend your life 
i ; 


As if *twere a sin? 
Why the shutters thus 


Pp 
On the shop—the shop? 
i fp *3i2- ER 


Sweet Tutne To Say.—A 
literary gentleman, a -be- 
liever in spiritualism, said 
that he was himself the 
subject of spiritual influ- 
ence, under which he al- 
ways wrote his _ articles, 
thus being, in the work of 
authorship, a medium. 
“That,” remarked a pleas- 
aut friend, ‘‘may account 
for your mediocrity.” 


a eR 
When is bread most want- 
ed 2?—When it’s kneaded. 


pis ears 

Very Onp.—Boots are in- 
variably soled before they 
are bought. 


BARE NECESSARIES. 





Fie 
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OVERHEARD AT THE ACADEMY. 


Cissy. ‘Charming View this, is it not, Mr. Littleton?” 
Mr. L. (rather bitterly). ‘Oh, lovely.” 
Cissy. ‘So full of breadth, too!” 
Mr. L. (with a sigh). “It is, indeed.” 
(N.B.—Mr. Littleton can just see two or three magnificent backs.) 


my 
iro hile Tur TurkiE.—At the last 
2s See school exhibition in. a town 
in Maine, the following es- 
say received the prize: On 
3 \ ue the Turkle.—This animal is 
se hae: s ~;i>: found most always in the 
water, but sometimes he 
leaves the water, and then 
he comeson the land. The 
turkle can not fly. If thetur- 
kle was the ri, ht kind of a 
bird he could fly; but if he 
was a goose-bird or an og- 
trich he could not fly. The 
turkle has four paws and 
mouth like the Amcrican 
eagle, which makes the 
British lion and the uni- 
form tremble. The turkle 
has 4& shell, and sometimes 
folks put fire on his chell, 
and then the turkle crawls 
out; but he never crawls 
back again. When the 
turkle crawls out of his 
shell he is very wet and 
sticky. There are two 
kinds of turkles—the mud- 
turkles and the other kind. 
We don’t have any other 
kind in our pond. French 
and. Irish people eat tur- 
kles .and frogs, but I 
should not like to. I 
caught a turkle once, but 
it didn’t do me any good, 
for I swopped it off for a 
jack-knife_ and cut my fin- 
gers. Father said it was 
a judgment, but I thought 
it was a knife. I don’t 
know much about turkles, 
but I blow for old Grant.— 
Yours respectfully, Lucius 
Tewksbury Fay.” 
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Are running accounts 
kept in sloping banks? 
—_ a 


How to Cotuar Brer.— 


No. 1 (having her hair done). “ Papa says he won’t Hear of my Marrying without a House in Town!” Watch your opportunity, 


and when no one is look- 
ing, grab it and bolt. 


————._—__—_—_—— 
He is an illiterate man No. 2 (ee tea). ‘‘ And Mamma says I’m not to Think of any one who has not a Villa at Newport and a Cottage at Saratoga.” 
No. 3 (not yet “come out’). “Well, J should not Dream of Marrying any one who can’t afford all Three !’’ 


| Dy; Mi, 


who epells “ wife” yf. 
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“HERE BE TRUTHS!” ia 
F ho, having “liquored up” considerably, fails to observe that as 
Mistress (to lazy house-maid). ‘“‘ Now, Mary, you know I’m going to give a Ball to-morrow Night, and I shall expect you to Bestir yourself, yaks bs are oe LaBal w peel Uvités agp walle * e ‘ove Oy at 
F which, purchased at a late sale, still retains its ticket). ‘‘ Ah! Portrait n'le- 
pegging oe ae man, f shpose—Aic! [writes —Drawing Exsher’ble—great Want, Taste in tho . 
Many. “Yes, M'm, But I'm sorry to say, M'm, J can't Dance!" Choice 'f Shubject !—fit only for a Place in Tap-Room of Public-'Ouse! 


WILLING TO PLEASE. 














